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TO  THE  PUBLIC. 


HAVING  perused  a  pamphlet  which  within  a  few  months  past 
has  been  extensively  and  industriously  circulated,  entitled,  A  vindication 
of  the  official  conduct  of  the  Trustees  of  Dartmouth  College,  in  answer 
to  *  Sketches  of  the  history  of  Dartmouth  College/  and  ‘  A  candid  an¬ 
alytical  review  of  the  sketches/  &c.”  I  am  induced  by  considerations  of 
regard  to  the  memory  of  those  who  are  now  no  more,  to  lay  before  you 
some  statements  and  observations  on  the  matters  it  contains.  A  reluctance 
to  enlist  my  feelings  in  controversy  deterred  me  for  sometime  from  read¬ 
ing  the  late  publications  relating  to  the  college.  This  circumstance,  and 
my  not  having  at  hand  the  materials  and  proofs  from  which  correct  state¬ 
ments  were  to  be  collected,  I  hope  will  be  received  as  my  apology  for  so 
long  delaying  the  attempt,  prompted  both  by  duty  and  inclination,  to 
rescue  the  memory  of  a  father  and  of  a  highly  respected  friend  from  the 
unmerited  opprobrium  cast  on  them  in  that  publication. 

This  pamphlet  purports  to  be  subscribed  by  eight  of  the  trustees,  viz  : 
Timothy  Farrar,  Asa  McFarland,  Charles  Marsh,  Elijah  Paine,  Nathaniel 
Niles,  Seth  Payson,  John  Smith,  and  Thomas  W.  Thompson,  and  by  itt 
title  to  be  simply  a  vindication  of  their  own  official  conduct,  in  answer  to 
the  sketches  and  review.  In  their  introductory  remarks  they  premise 
that  they  are  called  on  in  no  ordinary  strain  of  obloquy  and  abuse  to  jus¬ 
tify  their  official  conduct  ;  that  in  the  sketches,  an  anonymous  pamphlet, 
coeval  with  which  appeared  the  review,  likewise  anonymous,  they  are  ar¬ 
raigned  at  the  bar  of  the  public  and  personally  vilified,  and  all  their  con¬ 
duct  for  several  years  is  wantonly  misrepresented.  They,  then  explicitly 
state  the  motive  of  their  publication,  which  is  “  their  duty  to  protect  and 
cherish  the  interests  of  the  institution,”  and  the  object  for  which  this  mo¬ 
tive  compels  them  to  appear  before  the  public  to  be  “  their  own  defence 
and  the  defence  of  their  own  proceedings,”  (i.  e.  as  one  would  suppose, 
against  the  charges  contained  in  the  sketches,  &c.)  They  infer  from  cer¬ 
tain  circumstances  their  right  to  treat  President  Wheelock  as  author  of 
the  sketches,  and  conclude  that  if,  in  self-defence ,  his  character  and  conduct 
be  necessarily  exposed,  no  blame  can  attach  to  them. 

Such  are  the  professed  motives  and  objects  of  that  publication,  and 
their  readers  have  a  right  to  expect  from  them  such  remarks  only  as  these 
will  justify.  They  proceed  severally  to  pledge  their  individual  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  the  correctness  of  the  fact3  asserted,  knowing  or  having  informa¬ 
tion,  as  they  say,  of  their  truth,  either  from  their  own  personal  knowledge, 
information  of  their  fellows  who  were  present  when  they  took  place,  or 
other  sources  of  information  ;  although  each  one,  they  say,  is  not  personally 
knowing  to  all  the  facts  they  assert. 

The  viadication  commences  by  stating  that  the  president  hid  charged 
them  in  section  I,  of  the  sketches,  with  perverting  the  Phillips  fund,  and 
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thi,  charge  they '  prafeu  to  examine.  The  sketches  did  indeed  state  that 
t  e  Hon.  John  Phillips  made  a  donation  of  lands  to  be  sequestered  as  a 
foundation  for  a  professorship  of  Theology ,  and  stated  also  how  that  fund 

j|e.en  appl'f:  Thf  ev,dence  of  that  appropriation  by  the  donor,  was 
tated  to  consist  in  sundry  votes  of  the  trustees  expressly  recognizing  it  i 

1780  !?C<!pt"'g  a  donation  of  a  sum  of  money  from  Dr.  Phillips,  in 

1789,  on  the  express  trust  and  condition  that  land  to  the  value  of  it,  and 
other  lands  which  he  had  before  given,  should  be  appropriated  for  such 
professorship,  and  making  such  appropriation  accordingly. 

ron^rn^P^.,-^/0/685  AugUSt  1790j  they  re^uest  Mr‘  freeman  to 
fillips,  (who  was  then  and  continued  to  be  a  member  of  the 

board  till  he  resigned  in  1793,)  and  be  governed  by  his  advice  relating  to 

the  rents  of  the  lands  so  appropriated,  and  engage  to  refund  the  amount 

and  interest  when  a  professor  of  divinity  should  be  appointed,  provided  a 

temporary  application  of  the  rents  to  other  purposes  for  the  use  of  the 

These,  with  other  votes  cited  from  the  college  records,  are  the  whole 
grounds,  (except  certain  statements  reported  to  have  been  made  bv  Mr. 
freeman  and  others,  which  I  shall  notice  presently,)  on  which  the  sketch, 
es  assert  the  appropriation  of  the  lands  given  by  Dr.  Phillips  for  a  pro, 
fessorship  of  divinity  ;  and  from  the  same  premises,  together  with  a  letter 
from  Dr.  P.  said  to  be  produced  by  Dr.  Smith,  the  writer  of  the  sketches 
argues  that  the  donor  intended  that  fund  to  be  kept  separate  and  distinct 
in  us  management  and  use,  and  that  it  should  accumulate  until  sufficient  of 
itself  to  support  the  establishment.  He  also  stated  his  conceptions 
of  the  nature  and  proper  duties  of  the  office,  and  that  it  did  not  extend 
to  preaching  in  the  ordinary  mode. 

The  sketches  also,  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  a  misapplication  of  this 
fund,  recited  sundry  other  subsequent  votes  from  the  college  records.  In 
one  passed  August  1803,  previous  to  any  professor  being  established,  it 
was  made  the  duty  of  the  Phillips  Professor  of  Theology,  not  only  to 
exhibit  lectures  and  instruct  the  students  in  theology,  but  also  to  preach 
on  the  saobath  and  instruct  the  classes  in  moral  philosophy,  belles  lettres 
and  other  branches  of  science  as  the  trustees  should  direct  ;  and  sundry 
other  votes  relating  to  the  professor,  directed  him  to  preach  in  the  meet, 
wg-house  and  dispensed  with  a  portion  of  the  theological  lectures. 

/*  . e  Wr*ter  °*  itches  further  states  that  the  fund  given  by  Dr 
Phillips  was  calculated,  in  August  1^04,  to  produce  a  certain  annual  ini 
come,  which  with  other  money  was  applied  for  the  professor's  salary.  He 
also  jtates  what  was  the  practice  under  these  votes  last  mentioned  ;  that 
the  delivery  of  lectures  and  the  regular  instruction  in  theology  was  neglec- 
ed,  and  the  attention  of  the  professor  directed  to  the  ordinary  business  of 
a  preacher ;  and  hence  lie  argues  that  the  income  of  the  fund  has  been 
perverted  to  uses  altogether  foreign  to  the  purposes  of  the  donor,  and 
contrary  to  the  trust  on  which  it  was  given.  To  corroborate  this  charge, 
the  author  of  the  sketches  further  states,  that  at  meetings  of  the  board 
in  August  1807,  and  January  1808,  Mr.  Freeman,  who  was  the  agent  of 
the  board  and  had  consulted  with  the  donor,  called  in  question  the  ar¬ 
rangement  respecting  this  fund,  stated  that  at  request  of  the  board  he 
had  at  an  early  period  consulted  the  donor,  and  that  on  that  occasion, 
among  other  things,  Dr.  Phillips  told  him  he  did  not  consider  preaching 
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ag  the  official  business  of  the  professor,  and  he  could  not  consent  that  any 
part  of  the  fund  should  be  applied  to  the  support  of  a  preacher,  otherwise 
than  as  a  loan  to  be  replaced  with  interest  ;  and  that  Mr.  Freeman  then 
urged  it  as  the  duty  of  the  trustees  to  replace  the  rents  of  that  fund  and 
interest,  agreeably  to  his  views  of  the  intent  of  the  donor,  which  he  thought 
to  be  contravened  by  their  late  application,  to  a  considerable  amount,  for 
support  of  common  preaching  to  the  inhabitants,  in  the  meeting- house,  as 
pertaining  to  the  theological  professorship  ;  also,  that  Professor  Smith,  at 
the  iastmentioned  meeting,  exhibited  a  letter  from  Dr.  Phillips  declining 
to  consent  that  the  avails  of  his  donation  should  be  used  for  preaching, 
otherwise  than  as  a  loan  to  be  refunded,  and  that  Gov.  Gilman  then  coin¬ 
cided  in  opinion  with  Mr.  F.  as  to  the  intention  of  the  donor,  from  con¬ 
versations  he  had  had  with  him,  and  stated  the  intimations  of  Dr.  P-  on 
his  death-bed,  that  he  should  have  done  more  for  the  college  but  for  the 
fear  of  future  perversion. 

Mr.  Freeman,  he  says,  gave  further  notice  to  the  board,  they  not  being 
then  prepared  to  act  on  the  subject,  of  his  intention  to  bring  it  again  be¬ 
fore  them  at  the  next  meeting,  and  that  he  considered  it  his  duty  to  pur¬ 
sue  it  till  there  was  a  change  of  measures  ;  but  from  this  he  was  prevented 
by  death.  It  is  also  stated,  that  the  subject  was  again  brought  before  the 
board  in  August  and  October,  1811,  when  the  former  proceedings  and 
evidences  were  referred  to  by  the  president,  and  what  were  the  resolutions 
Of  the  board  thereupon.  This  is  the  substance  of  the  charge,  contained  in 
the  sketches,  of  a  perversion  of  Dr,  Phillips’  donation,  against  which  the 
trustees  undertake  to  defend  themselves.  Although  this  question  is  for¬ 
eign  to  my  present  purpose,  nor  do  I  intend  to  act  as  an  umpire  between 
the  writers  of  the  vindication  and  the  sketches,  I  will, however,  briefly  state 
a  few  remarks  which  occur  to  me  : 

If  the  votes  and  proceedings  cited  in  the  sketches,  and  not  contradicted 
in  the  vindication,  are  correctly  stated,  it  seems  unquestionable  that  the 
trustees  at  a  former  time  considered  the  lands  given  by  Dr.  Phillips,  as  a 
trust  for  support  of  a  professor  of  divinity.  The  successive,  appointment 
of  sutdry  professors  with  the  title  of  Phillips  Professor  of  1  heology, 
and  the  appropriation  of  the  income  of  tnose  lands  towards  their  support, 
conld  hardly  have  taken  place  when  they  did,  without  some  reasonable 
ground  to  suppose  such  a\rust.  If  Dr.  Phillips’  donation  was  attended 
with  this  trust,  very  few,  I  think,  would  believe  it  could  be  faithfully  dis¬ 
charged  and  the  intention  of  the  donor. complied  with,  by  paying  a  mere 
nominal  professor  of  theology,  who  should  not  perform  the  essential  duties 
of  the  office.  It  was  not  to  be  a  mere  sinecure.  Something  real  and 
substantial  must  have  been  intended  by  the  establishment.  The  designat¬ 
ing  this  professorship  rather  than  another ,  must  have  some  signification. 
The  trustees,  one  wmuld  suppose,  could  not  have  an  unlimited  discretion 
to  assign  to  the  office  what  duties  they  should  please,  to  the  exclusion  of 
theological  instruction,  such  as  is  usually  performed  by  a  professor  of  di- 
vinitv  ;  although  within  certain  bounds  they  might  regulate  the  office. 

It  wrouM  evidently  be  absurd  and  contrary  to  good  faith,  that  they  should 
appoint  a  professor  on  this  establishment,  and  make  him  simply  an  instruc¬ 
tor  in  mathematics,  logic,  rhetoric,  or  the  languages.  7  here  branches, 
though  taught  by  the  same  person,  would  be  altogether  distinct  irom  the 
duties  of  his  professorship  ar.d  might  constitute  a  distinct  office.  If  the 
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'  professor  might  spare  time  from  the  proper  duties  of  his  office,  the  trus¬ 
tees  might  assign  him  other  employment  for  which  he  might  receive  a  dis¬ 
tinct  compensation.  Instances  of  this  sort  had  been  familiar  in  the  con¬ 
cerns  of  the  college.  The  salaries  of  the  several  professors  being  necessa¬ 
rily  small,  several  offices  were  frequently  united  in  the  same  person.  Dr. 
Smith  not  only  performed  the  proper  duties  of  his  professorship  in  the 
languages,  but  also  taught  the  classes  in  logic  and  other  branches,  and  offi¬ 
ciated  as  a  regular  clergyman  in  the  village,  and  was  college  librarian,  for 
each  of  which  offices  he  received  a  distinct  consideration.  Mr.  Wood¬ 
ward,  the  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  was  besides, 
not  only  professor  of  ethics,  a  branch  entirely  distinct,  but  also  held  the 
offices  of  treasurer  and  secretary  to  the  board,  for  which  he  received  a  se¬ 
parate  compensation,  and  which  nobody  will  pretend  had  any  more  concern 
with  his  office  as  professor,  than  had  the  offices  of  a  justice  of  the  peace 
and  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  for  the  connty  of  Grafton,  which 
he  likewise  held  and  exercised  at  the  same  time.  Probably  if  Dr. 
Phillips  or  any  other  benefactor  of  the  college  had  founded  these  profes¬ 
sorships  of  mathematics  and  the  languages,  he  would  not  have  complained 
of  Dr.  Smith  and  Judge  Woodward’s  holding  the  other  offices  and  employ¬ 
ments  which  they  exercised,  so  long  as  they  respectively  continued  their  ac¬ 
customed  punctuality  in  discharging  the  duties  of  their  principal  profes¬ 
sions,  the  instruction  in  those  sciences. 

The  trustees  might  also,  perhaps  with  the  best  intentions,  have  assigned 
some  other  office  or  employment  to  the  Phillips  professor  of  theology, 
which,  on  an  experiment  of  three  or  four  years,  might  be  found  in  practice 
greatly  to  interfere  with  and  almost  entirely  to  take  the  place  of  the  pro¬ 
per  business  of  that  professorship  In  such  case,  if  the  trustees  were  un¬ 
der  any  obligation  to  apply  the  fund  in  question  to  that  special  purpose,  no 
doubt  they  ought  to  correct  the  abuse.  It  does  not  appear  by  the  publi¬ 
cations,  that,  any  of  the  parties  ever  contended  that  the  professor  of  di¬ 
vinity  should  not  preach  or  perform  parochial  duties,  or  any  other  office, 
when  not  interfering  with  the  proper  business  of  his  professorship.  Some 
solicitude  however  lest  these  avocations  should  too  much  infringe  on  the 
theological  establishment,  is  discovered  by  the  vote  of  the  trustees  in  Au¬ 
gust,  1806,  wherein  they  declare  that  the  professor  shall  not  receive  any 
thing, by  way  of  subscription  or  contract ,  for  preaching, from  any  other  source. 
I  do  not  perceive  that  the  president  or  his  friends  have  complained  of  this 
measure.  It  was  intended  to  prevent  the  professor  from  entering  into  en¬ 
gagements  inconsistent  with  his  duty  to  the  board  and  to  the  public  in  re¬ 
lation  to  that  professorship.  But  if  the  same  services  which  he  was  not 
allowed  to  contract  for  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  vicinity,  were  at  all 
events  to  be  performed  by  him, and  paid  for  by  the  trustees,  and  the  same  de¬ 
linquency  as  to  the  professorship  must  take  place  through  their  agency 
and  allowance,  the  measure  would  indeed  be  worse  than  nugatory,  and 
they  might  justly  be  complained  of  for  refusing  to  avail  the  college  of  a 
stipulation  from  the  inhabitants  to  contribute  for  these  services  ;  and,  as  I 
apprehend,  the  inconsistency  of  the  board  of  trustees  in  applying  the 
Phillips  fund,  in  exclusion  of  classical  instruction  in  divinity,  to  do  that 
gratis,  which  they  would  not  permit  to  be  performed  fora  stipulated  com¬ 
pensation  lest  it  should  interfere  with  the  execution  of  that  trust,  is  what 
the  sketches  disapprove.  , 

✓  v  -  -  /'v.  'v  'v  ; 
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The  vindication  does  not  distinctly  admit,  yet  does  not  deny,  the  votes 
and  proceedings  as  stated  in  the  sketches.  It  however  attempts  to  shew 
that,  notwithstanding  these  votes  and  evidences,  there  was  no  trust  or  ap¬ 
propriation  binding  on  them  in  relation  to  Dr  Phillips’  donation,  but  that 
they  might  apply  it  to  any  other  purpose  far  the  benefit  of  the  college  as 
Well  as  to  support  a  professor  of  divinity.  The  trustees  admit  that  the 
l2 5  dollars  in  money  given  by  Dr.  P.  must  be  so  applied,  otherwise  the 
condition  on  which  it  is  given  is  not  performed  ;  but  adopt  the  strange 
casuistry  that  the  vote  appropriating  the  lands,  though  expressly  passed 
in  consideration  of  the  request  and  intent  of  the  donor  of  those  lands, 
and  on  the  further  consideration  of  an  additional  donation  in  money  accept¬ 
ed  by  them  under  that  express  condition,  created  no  obligation  on  the 
board  to  perform  what  they  had  voted,  but  was  of  itself  a  full  compliance 
with  the  condition  ;  as  if  the  entering  into  a  contract  or  agreement,  on  a 
sufficient  consideration,  imposed  no  obligation  for  its  perfoi  mance,  and  in¬ 
stead  of  creating  a  new  obligation  completely  exonerated  the  party  from  a 
precedent  duty.  If  this  is  a  specimen  of  the  system  of  ethics  taught  at 
Dartmouth  College,  few  parents,  I  apprehend,  who  wish  their  sons  to 
maintain  a  character  for  common  honesty,  would  wish  them  to  be  instruct¬ 
ed  in  that  school.  Fides  non  servanda  should  be  their  motto.  With  men 
of  such  principles  it  is  worse  than  idle  to  hold  an  argument 

The  writers  of  the  vindication,  instead  of  argument,  which  would  seem 
to  be  all  their  case  requires  unless  they  deny  the  president’s  premises, 
proceed  next,  in  a  strain  of  invective,  to  charge  him  with  insincerity  in  al¬ 
ledging  a  perversion  of  the  fund  :  “it  is  a  mere  pretence ,”  they  say,  “  to  preju¬ 
dice  the  ignorant,  and  this  man  knows  there  is  nothing  in  the  suggestions.’' 
They  assume  it  as  an  undeniable  position,  which  none  (but  the  president) 
can  be  so  stupid  as  to  dispute,  that  notwithstanding  the  votes  introduced 
by  the  president,  the  trustees  had  a  right  to  use  an  unlimited  discretion 
in  assigning  the  duties:  of  the  professor  of  divinity,  and  that  no  exercise  of 
this  discretion  could  be  considered  as  a  perversion  of  the  fund.  It  is  indeed 
of  little  consequence  whether  they  have  such  discretionary  power,  if  there 
is  no  fund  in  trust  for  a  professor  of  divinity.  But  if  there  is  such  a 
trust,  whatever  reasonable  discretion  they  may  have,  I  am  so  stupid  as  to 
think  it  cannot  extend  to  give  the  name  of  Phillips  Professor  of  Theology 
to  an  instructor  of  languages,  the  belles  lettres  or  any  other  branch,  and 
under  such  a  color  to  devote  the  whole  fund  to  any  purpose  at  their  pleas¬ 
ure.  The  question  still  must  recur  :  Does  preaching  in  the  mode  au¬ 
thorised  and  practised  under  the  votes  of  trustees,  constitute  the  proper 
business  of  a  professor  of  theology,  according  to  the  general  sense  and  un¬ 
derstanding  of  mankind  ?  If  the  trustees  could  maintain  the  affirmative 
of  this  question,  they  would  stand  completely  vindicated  and  their  osten¬ 
sible  object  be  obtained  as  to  this  particular  ;  and  then  the  exposure  of 
the  charaoter  asd  conduct  of  the  president  and  others  would  not  be 
necessary  for  their  self  defence,  and  all  the  invective  connected  with  this 
bead  of  the  vindication  might  be  spared. 

But  Mr.  Freeman,  say  the  trustees,  was  directed  to  ask  leave  of  Dr. 
Phillips  to  apply  the  avails  of  the  fund  to  other  purposes,  engaging  to 
refund  it  with  interest,  for  the  use  of  a  professor  of  divinity,  when  one 
should  be  appointed,  but  not  a  word,  say  they,  of  the  duty  of  a  professor 
as  to  preaching,  when  appointed,  nor  was  the  propriety  of  making  it  the 


duty  of  the  Phillips  professor  of  divinity  to  preach,  &ci  when  he  should  be 
appointed,  ever  questioned  by  Dr.  Phillips.  Yet  where  do  these  gentle¬ 
men  find  any  thing  in  the  appropriation  or  sequestration  of  the  fund,  that 
requires  the  officer  to  be  supported  on  'this  establishment,  should  be  called 
Phillips  professor  of  theology  ?  It  does  not  appear  that  the  name  or  title 
of  the  officer  was  ever  considered  of  any  importance,  otherwise  than  to 
designate  his  duty .  If  preaching  in  such  manner  as  had  been  usual  was 
the  proper  office  of  a  professor  of  divinity,  then  Dr.  Smith,  when  perform¬ 
ing  that  service  in  pursuance  of  the  votes  of  the  board,  exercised  that 
office  and  might  claim  the  income  of  the  fund  provided  for  that  professor-  ; 
ship.  Four  professors,  say  they,  had  been  successively  appointed,  and 
each  one  by  vote  of  the  board  directed  among  other  things  to  preach,  in-  : 
struct  the  students  in  classes,  &c.  without  a  word  said  against  it  until/) 
professor  ShurtlefF  had  begun  to  officiate,  and  the  church  quarrel  arisen,  j 
and  made  considerable  progress.  On  occasion  of  the  last  vote,  they  say, 
“the  supreme  executive,  the  watchful  Mr.  Freeman, and  Dr.  Smith,,,  were 
ail  silent,  and  no  question  was  made  by  the  now  aggrieved  president,  that  ; 
it  would  be  a  perversion  of  the  Phillips  fund.  Suppose  the  case  to  have  1 
been  as  they  represent,  still  there  is  no  evidence  that  there  would  to  this 
time  have  been  any  complaint  of  a  perversion  of  the  fund,  on  account  of 
the  assignment  of  those  services  to  the  professor  of  divinity,  had  it  not,  in 
practice,  been  unexpectedly  found  to  interfere  with  the  proper  duties  of 
his  professorship.  It  may  have  been,  mistakenly  indeed,  yet  honestly,  sup¬ 
posed  by  the  trustees,  at  the  time  of  professor  ShurtlefPs  appointment, that 
of  his  abundant  industry  he  was  as  competent  to  preach  and  instruct  in 
logic,  in  addition  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  as  Dr.  Smith  had  been  to  do 
the  same  services  and  perform  the  duty  of  professor  of  languages,  or  as  Mr. 
Woodward  was  to  execute  the  offices  of  professor  of  mathematics  and 
philosophy,  secretary  and  treasurer  to  the  board,  and  a  judge  and  magis¬ 
trate  for  the  county,  at  the  same  time.  They  might  also,  consistently 
enough  with  what  appear  to  have  been  Dr.  Phillips*  wishes,  apply  the  in¬ 
come  of  his  fund  towards  supporting  a  professor  of  divinity,  whenever 
other  funds  were  provided  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  It  would  not  prob¬ 
ably  have  been  considered  a  breach  of  the  trust  reposed  in  them,  or  con¬ 
trary  to  Dr.  Phillips’  intent,  that  the  trustees  should  receive  from  others 
donations  for  the  professorship,  and  that  these  or  any  other  revenues  should 
be  united  with  his  benefaction  for  the  same  object,  whatever  he  might 
have  said  in  conversation  respecting  the  accumulation  of  that  fund.  The 
amount  of  all  that  is  represented  is,  that  Dr.  Phillips  would  not  consent 
that  his  fund  should  on  any  pretence  be  applied  to  other  objects„but  should 
accumulate  till  a  professor  might  be  supported  who  would  fully  perform 
the  proper  duties  of  the  office.  It  may  perhaps,  until  th,e  experiment  was 
tried,  have  been  thought  by  the  majority  a  matter  of  no  importance,  wheth¬ 
er  the  professor  of  divinity  should  have  distinct  salaries  for  that  profes¬ 
sorship  and  the  other  offices  assigned  him,  as  had  been  the  case  with  Dr* 
Smith,  or  whether  he  should  have  a  compensation  for  all  his  services  in 
the  gross  ;  and  the  latter  mode  might  seem  to  afford  no  ground  of  seriou* 
complaint,  unless,  in  consequence  of  this  confusion,  preaching  and  the  sev¬ 
eral  other  additional  services  should  become  to  be  considered  as  the  whole 
of  his  official  duty,  and  should  take  the  place  of  the  more  appropriate 
services  intended  to  be  provided  for  by  Dr,  Phillips’  establishment,  Ur- 
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der  an  apprehension  that  this  might  be  the  case,  some  of  the  trustees  may 
have  thought  it  important  to  keep  the  fund  and  the  compensation  for  a 
theological  professor,  distinct  from  monies  paid  for  other  services,  and 
such  I  am  confident  was  the  idea  of  some  of  the  beard. 

The  vindication  prerty  strongly  insinuates  that  the  whole  statement  of 
the  sketches,  respecting  the  observations  and  information  said  to  be  made 
by  Gov.  Gilman  and  Mr.  Freeman,  and  the  letter  said  to  be  produced  by 
Dr,  Smith,  is  false,  and  that  those  persons  made  no  such  statements,  and  no 
such  letter  was  produced.  These  wonderful  sayings,  (they  say)  were 
never  recorded  till  1815,  in  that  notable  book,  the  sketches.  “  Their  cer¬ 
tainty  all  now  depends  on  the  vague  recollection  and  doubtful  veracity  of  the 
president But  is  this  indeed  the  case  ?  The  sketches  tell  us  that  the 
subject  which  occasioned  the  statements  and  production  of  the  letter  by* 
the  deceased  members,  was  discussed  at  two  different  meetings  of  the 
board,  and  notice  given  that  it  would  be  again  introduced  ;  and  further, 
that  three  or  four  years  afterwards  the  trustees  were  reminded  of  all  the 
circumstances,  in  a  letter  from  the  president,  which  perhaps  may  now  be 
produced.  Gov.  Gilman  is  still  living,  he  is  said  to  have  been  present,  and 
may  know  as  to  the  truth  of  the  statement.  Besides  Judge  Jacob  and 
their  secretary,  four  of  the  signers  of  the  vindication  were  also  present  at 
those  meetings.  If  the  statement  of  the  sketches  is  not  true,  why  do 
they  not  directly  deny  it,  if  they  suppose  it  to  be  of  any  importance  ? 
Why  say  there  was  no  record  of  the  sayings,  and  refer  them  to  the 
vague  recollection  and  doubtful  veracity  of  the  president  F  Is  the  recollec¬ 
tion  also  of  the  half  dozen  others,  who  might  testify  as  to  this  statement, 
80  vague,  respecting  a  subject  said  to  have  been  so  repeatedly  brought  into 
view,  that  they  do  not  well  know  whether  the  statement  of  the  sketches 
is  substantially  true  or  false  in  this  particular,  or  is  their  veracity  doubtful  ? 
They  presume  not  to  deny  that  statement.  But  perhaps  the  insinuation  is 
made,  as  they  say  of  other  irrelevant  matter,  “  for  the  purpose  of  shew¬ 
ing  the  character  of  the  man,”  and  to  prejudice  their  readers  against 
him.  In  answering  the  charge  of  a  perversion  of  the  Phillips 
fund,  the  authors  of  the  vindication  seem  to  suppose  it  a  sufficient  de¬ 
fence,  for  them  to  shew,  that  if  there  had  been  a  breach  of  trust,  others 
were  as  guilty  of  it  as  themselves.  The  president  having  referred  to 
opinions  and  statements  of  former  members,  in  support  of  his  charges,  it 
was  not  thought  sufficient  to  insinuate  that  his  representation  of  those 
opinions  and  statements  was  false.  The  members  referred  to  must  also  be 
discredited  and  their  characters  vilified.  It  is  assumed  as  an  undeniable 
fact,  which  is  often  repeated  in  various  forms  in  the  vindication,  that  pre¬ 
viously  to  1809,  the  majority  of  the  trustees  were  always  under  the  control 
©f  the  president,  mere  took  and  instruments,  not  acting  at  all  of  them¬ 
selves,  nor  daring  in  any  thing  to  deviate  from  his  wishes.  From  such 
premises,  absurd  and  destitute  of  foundation  as  they  are,  important, conse¬ 
quences  are  inferred.  The  trustees,  (except  themselves,)  who  for  accom¬ 
modation  may  have  consented  to  any  measures  of  which  the  president  com¬ 
plains,  are  identified  with  him,  and  the  measures  imputed  to  him,  and  the 
vindicators  of  course  have  only  continued  the  president’s  abuses.  If  a 
member  introduces  a  motion,  or  gives  an  opinion,  or  6tates  facts,  it  must 
be  because  the  president  is  to  be  gratified  and  his  purposes  answered,  and 
not  because  the  member  supposes  the  measure  to  be  just  cr  expedient,  or 
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has  such  opinion  of  his  own,  or  that  the  statement  is  founded  in  truth, 
Dr.  Burroughs  and  Mr.  Jacob,  it  is  said*  made  the  report  in  August, 
J806,  on  the  subject  of  preaching.  These  men  were  the  president’s 
friends.  Mr.  Burroughs  was  honored  with  a  degree  of  D  X).  and  had 
been  absolved  from  censure  ;  and  Dr.  Burroughs  could  have  done  nothing 
that  did  not  meet  the  president’s  wishes  ;  there  could  have  been  no  yield¬ 
ing  or  accommodation  either  by  him  or  his  friends,  the  majority,  to  the 
views  of  Messrs.  Niles,  Farrar,  Thompson,  &c.  no  expedient  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  views  of  different  individuals  ;  the  president  was  the  “  omnls 
homo  The  measure  must  have  been  his.  Insinuations  and  assertions  of 
this  sort,  abound  through  that  work,  unsupported  for  the  most  part  by 
even  the  shadow  of  proof.  Would  any  one,  from  the  vindication,  believe 
that  the  president  and  this  obsequious  majority,  for  the  space  ©f  more  than 
thirty  years,  had  the  power  of  hiling  every  vacancy  in  the  board,  and  that 
at  the  very  session  that  Mr.  Burroughs  received  his  doctorate,  when  he 
and  Mr.  Jacob  made  the  report  referred  to  as  the  president’s  measure,  Judge 
Paine  was  elected  a  trustee  by  a  majority  of  the  same  board,  and  that 
Messrs.  Niles,  Thompson,  and  Farrar  had  been  before  elected  under  the 
administration  of  the  same  Piesident  Wheelock  ?  Yet  these  persons  know 
that  they  were  so  elected  to  that  board,  although  they  say  “  no  doubt 
that  report  was  considered  by  the  president  and  his  friends  a  master  stroke 
of  policy  to  rid  him  of  his  enemies  or  put  them  in  his  power.”  Are  these 
honorable  and  reverend  authors  of  the  vindication  then  exclusively  the  men 
of  independent  minds%  as  they  arrogantly  insinuate,  or  are  they  mere  things 
fabricated  by  the  president  with  the  tools  they  assign  him  ?  Were  these 
gentlemen  ail  men  of  the  president’s  selection,  introduced  to  the  board  by 
the  instrumentality  of  those  over  which  he  had  the  entire  control  and  to  sub¬ 
serve  his  designs  ?  What  ground  had  they  given  for  an  expectation  that 
they  would  answer  the  purpose  ?  Did  they  at  the  time  of  their  election 
know  of  the  president’s  absolute  government  of  the  board  ?  When  was 
this  wonderful  discovery  made  ? 

In  relation  to  the  beforementioned  report,  (the  “  master  stroke  of  poli¬ 
cy/’)  they  sav,  “  How  disingenuous  it  is  in  the  president,  because  this 
“  project  has  failed  of  success,  to  impure  corrupt  motives  to  those  who 
“  were  not  then  members  of  the  board  !”  [I  have  discovered  no  such  im¬ 
putation.]  “  If,”  say  they,  “  the  president  chooses  to  charge  himself  and 
“  his  ancient  and  particular  friends  in  the  board,  with  want  of  purity  of 
“  motive,  See  let  them  see  to  it.  It  is  not  the  duty  of  the  individuals  com* 
“  posing  the  present  majority  of  the  board  and  who  are  implicated  in  the 
“sketches,  to  traverse  or  plead  guilty  to  the  charge.”  But  why  then  do 
they  not  confine  their  answer  to  such  charges  as  relate  to  themselves  If 
their  individual  conduct  only  is  to  be  vindicated,  it  is  enough  for  each  mem¬ 
ber  to  shew  that  he  had  no  concern  in  oiiginating  the  measures  complained 
of  and  never  pursued  them.  Why  do  they  confederate  for  a  common  vin¬ 
dication  of  each  other,  and  what  is  the  necessity  officiously  to  assign  the 
president  his  auxiliaries  and  then  wage  war  against  them  ?  If  the  presi¬ 
dent  is  disingenuous  in  the  charges  he  has  made,  how  much  more  noble 
and  magnanimous  is  it  in  the  vindicators  of  the  board  against  those  charges 
to  attack  the  memories  of  their  departed  brethren  and  predecessors,  and  tell 
us,  if  they  arc  injured,  “  let  them  see  to  it.”  Thi;  from  men  of  ordina¬ 
ry  standing,  would  be  considered  as  adding  to  a  dastardly  meanness,  the 
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ti»8t  detestable  mockery.  The  different  phraseology  of  that  work,  in  re- 
gard  to  the  dead  and  the  living,  is  remarkable  throughout.  Dr.  Smith 
and  the  other  professors  who  are  gone,  are  spoken  of  as  convenient  to  ds  of 
the  president.  A  majority  of  a  respectable  body  of  gentlemen  who  for 
thirty  years  were  successively  members  of  that  board,  and  who  are  now 
gathered  to  their  fathers,  are  represented  in  the  polite  and  dignified  stile  of 
that  publication,  as  having  been  under  the  control  of  the  president  ;  as  the 
subjects  of  his  peculiar  mode  <f  management ,  favoring  his  views  and  submit • 
ting  to  his  domination  ;  and  always  “ gulled”  by  his  “  bait  ”  Their  mutual 
reciprocations  of  common  courtesy  and  civility, are  tortured  into  base  fawn¬ 
ing  and  flattery,  and  mean  sycophancy.  “  The  president, ”  say  they,  “  did 
not  know  that  either  of  the  professors  of  divinity  elecred,  would  not  be  as 
convenient  a  tool for  him,  as  the  other  learned  professors  had  been  ”  And  yet 
the  same  men  who  make  this  scurrilous  aspersion,  can,  when  it  suits  their 
purpose,  plead  entire  ignorance  of  the  transactions  of  those  times. 

In  reference  to  the  discussions  in  the  board  on  the  subject  of  the  Phil¬ 
lips  fund,  after  a  remembr&nca  in  page  10,  that  “  the  president  had  in  the 
ho.ird  a  majority,  which  favored  his  views  till  commencement,  1809,”  3nd 
in  page  1 1 ,  that  in  1806,  “  other  men  controlled  the  counsels  of  the  board 
who  themselves  were  controlled  by  the  president, ”  and  noticing  the  president’s 
reference  to  Mr.  Freeman,  Dr.  Smith  and  Gov.  Gilman,  they  say,  ‘  what 
is  the  evidence  here  offered ?  In  1 S 1 5,  President  Wheel  ck  says ,  that  in  1  807, 
Mr.  Freeman  said/’  & c.  “  Dr.  Wheelock  says ,  that  Dr.  Smith  produced 
a  letter  from  Dr.  Phillips,  which  said,”  &c.  “  Dr.  Wheelock  says ,  that 

Gov.  Gilman  said,  that  Dr.  Phillips  on  his  death  bed  intimated/’  &c. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  their  sly  insinuations  that  the  whole  was  a  fabrica¬ 
tion  of  the  president,  and  that  the  whole  evidence  depended  on  his  vague 
recollection  and  doubtful  veracity,  the  vindication  gravelv  attempts  to 
account  for  the  part  which  the  president  represents  to  have  been  taken  by 
those  persons  in  the  discussion,  and  to  assign  motives  for  their  conduct,  in 
terms  like  these  :  “  Why  did  not  these  exclusive  friends  of  the  college, 
while  these  things  were  in  transitu ,  raise  their  voices  against  these  perver¬ 
sions  ?  The  reason  is  obvious  :  the  president  did  not  know  that  either  of  the 
professors  elect  would  not  be  as  convenient  a  tool  for  him  as  the  ether  learned 
professors  had  been.  Had  such  been  the  case  there  would  have  been  no 
perversion.  Had  the  presidei  t  been  satisfied,  Mr.  Freemau  would  never 
have  remembered  in  1807,  that  in  1790  or  1791,  Dr.  Phillips  did  not  con¬ 
sider  preaching  as  any  part  of  the  duty  of  the  professor  ;  and  Dr.  Smith 
would  never  have  adduced  any  letter,  &c.  &c.  In  this  case,  all  these  say¬ 
ings,  letters  and  hearsays  would  have  been  useless.”  Base  imputations  ! 
But  why  these  etceteras  ?  Why  do  they  stop  short  after  insinuating 
either  that  Mr.  Freeman’s  story  was  a  fabrication  and  Dr.  Smith’s  letter 
a  forgery  imposed  on  the  board  to  aid  the  president’s  views,  or  that  the 
president’s  statement  of  those  transactions  is  false,  leaving  it  to  the  option 
of  the  reader  to  understand  them  which  way  he  pleases  ?  »  Why  not  pro¬ 
ceed  and  say  too,  “Gov.  Gilman  never  would  have  been  of  that iopinion, 
and  would  never  have  understood  any  such  things  from  Dr.  Phillips  on  his 
death  bed  as  he  stated  ?”  Did  they  not  mean  to  go  through  as  they 
had  begun  :  Is  not  this  the  meaning  of  the  et  ceteras  ?  Then  why 
change  the  phrascolgy  ?  Is  not  the  reason  as  obvious,  at  lea.'t,  as  the  mo¬ 
tives  they  assign  those  gentlemen  for  the  part  they  took  in  the  discussions  ? 
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Mr.  Freeman  and  Dr.  Smith  were  gone  and  could  not  answer  for  them. ' 
selves  ;  and  although  Judge  Niles,  who  must  have  known  how  the  fact 
was,  had  before  stated,  in  one  of  his  publications  as  an  individual^  that  Dr. 
Phillips  wrote  the  letter,  and  what  was  the  occasion  of  it  ;  yet  now,  when 
.  he  has  so  good  compurgators  who  pretend  entire  ignorance,  he  can  allege 
the  whole  to  be  an  imposition  and  that  those  members  were  under  a  cor¬ 
rupt  influence  of  the  president,  and  if  injustice  is  done  to  their  memories  1 
they  may  see  to  it.  But  Gov.  Gilman  is  still  living,  and  is  chief  magistrate  j 
of  the  state,  and  however  independent  and  superi@r  to  all  influence  their 
minds  may  be, the  vindicators  do  not  choose  to  couple  the  offensive  expres¬ 
sions  with  his  name,  but  permit  them  to  be  understood  under  the  disguise 
of  &c.  &c.  and  proceed  to  speak  of  his  observations  as  though  they  had 
come  from  the  president,  Mr.  Freeman  and  Dr.  Smith,  and  insultingly  en¬ 
quire  “  if  Dr.  Phillips’  fears  of  future  perversion  arose  from  acquantance 
■with  the  characters  and  management  of  the  trustees  then  in  office  ?”  and 
(<  who,  say  they,  were  these  ?”  “  They  were  President  Wheelocfi,  Mr. 

Freeman,  Dr.  Smith,  &e.  and  “during  all  the  time,  say  they,  Dr. 

Phillips  was  trustee,  and  wasacquainted  with  the  management  of  the  funds.*’ 
Yet  some  of  the  vindicators  must  and  all  might  have  knoi  vn  this  statement 
to  be  untrue  ;  for  Mr.  Niles  and  Mr.  Freeman  were  e  cted  at  the  same 
time  in  1793,  in  the  room  of  Judge  Olcott  and  Dr.  Phillips  who  had  re- 

is  no  evidence  offered  which  ought  to  satisfy  the  public,  nor  do  I 
believe  the  fact  to  be,  as  represented,  that  all  parties  till  1S07>  were  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  application  of  the  Phillips  fund,  or  were  agreed  as  to  the  du¬ 
ties  to  be  assigned  to  the  professor  ;  but  the  votes  on  those,  as  well  as  ma¬ 
ny  other  occasions,  were  the  result  of  a  spirit  of  accommodation,  each 
yielding  something,  and  bringing  together  their  different  opinions  as  well 
as  they  could,  and  in  many  instances  perhaps  not  exactly  meeting  the  wish¬ 
es  of  the  president  or  any  one  member  of  the  board,  nor  on  the  other 
hand  adopted  with  the  view  of  opposing  his  wishes  or  those  of  any  ethers 
who  might  not  concur  in  them.  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  Mr. 
Freeman  in  particular  was  dissatisfied  with  the  arrangement  respecting  the 
theological  professorship,  very  soon  after  the  appointment  of  Professor 
Shurtleff,  and  have  no  doubt  but  he  took  as  early  an  incerest  in  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  propriety  of  their  application  of  the  Phillips  fund  as  the  pre¬ 
sident  or  any  member  of  the  board.  The  representation  that  the  trustees, 
and  especially  those  who  are  designated  as  the  obsequious  majority,  the 
6  friends  and  faithful  coadjutors  of  the  president, ’were  all  agreed  as  to  the  as¬ 
signment  of  the  professors  duties,!  believe  to  be  wholly  without  foundation. 
The  vindication  itself  in  other  parts,  if  to  be  credited,  furnishes  evidence  to 
the  contrary.  “  It  is  well  known,  says  the  pamphlet,  page  9,  to  one  of 
the  trustees,  Mr.  Niles,  that  the  president  was  the  active  man  in  procuring 
the  assignment  of  these  duties  and  that  he  strenuously  advocated  each  of 
them  i.  e.  the*  assignment  of  instructing  in  logic,  moral  philosophy  and 
the  belles  lettres  and  of  preaching,  to  the  Phillips  professor.  Be  it  so  : 
suppose  the  president  was  in  favor  of  this  assignment  of  duties  ;  why  so 
strenuously  advocate  it  ?  Who  opposed?  Did  “  the  watchful  Mr.  Free¬ 
man  and  Dr,  Smith  ?”  Then  they  were  not  “  silent  on  this  occasion.” 
Was  there  opposition  from  the  Rev.  Judge  Niles  and  the  Hon.  T.  W. 
Thompson,  who  were  then  members  of  the  board  ?  Then  why,  when  the 
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president  and  Mr.  Freeman  and  Dr.  Smith  and  Gov.  Gilman  came  over 
to  their  views,  did  they  not  correct  the  procedure  ?  It  must  have  bee* 
a  curious  spectacle,  and  one  which  might  have  made  an  impression  too  on 
the  memory  of  Mr.  Thompson,  to  behold  this  strenuous  advocate  exert¬ 
ing  all  his  powers  of  eloquence  on  the  question  of  assigning  each  of  those 
duties,  when,  as  they  represent,  a  majority  were  completely  under  his  con¬ 
trol  and  no  member  made  the  least  objection.  The  fame  of  6uch  eloquence, 
on  such  an  occasion,  would  have  re-echoed  through  the  country. 

A  second  head  of  the  sketches  which  the  vindication  professes  to  an¬ 
swer  is,  “ Religious  Ordinances.*’  This  part  of  the  vindication  commences  by 
observing,  the  president  has  always  several  foolish  neighborhood  quarrels 
on  hand.  The  trustees  don’t  wish  to  cast  an  unnecessary  odium  on  the  char* 
acter  of  President  Whcelock  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  communicate  what  they 
wish  without  bringing  into  view  the  more  private  character  and  deportment  of 
this  man.  The  17th,  18th  and  19th  pages,  giving  the  characters  of  a 
certain  class  of  men ,  their  contracted  and  selfish  views  ;  their  motives, 
measures,  friendships  and  enmities  ;  the  irritation  of  these  little  men  when 
they  meet  men  of  independent  minds  ;  their  meanness,  servility,  vanity, 
fawning  and  flattery  ;  with  the  personal  application  of  certain  particulars, 
and  *he  general  character  of  the  quarrels  in  the  neighborhood  of  Dart¬ 
mouth  College,  of  the  private  quarrels  of  the  president  with  neighbors  and 
tenants,  and  of  the  church  difficulties,  (with  the  merits  of  which,  by  the 
way,  they  profess  to  be  wholly  unacquainted,)  in  which  they  say  the  pre¬ 
sident  has  endeavored  to  involve  the  trustees ;  are  passed  by  with  the  sen¬ 
timents  which  the  wholesale  dealing  in  6uch  contemptible  gossipping  scan¬ 
dals,  (which  they  do  not  pretend  to  be  any  of  their  concern,)  naturally 
excites.  “  These  remarls,  the  vindicators  say,  they  thought  it  necessary  ta 
submit  before  they  proceed  to  answer  the  charges  exhibited  against  them  in  this 
chapter,  that  the  public  might  properly  understand  the  character  of 
the  man  with  w'hom  they  have  to  do,  and  the  source  of  the  difficulties  in 
which  they  are  involved  !” 

After  reading  this  apology  for  the  long  and  seemingly  impertinent  di¬ 
gression  expatiating  on  the  president’s  general  character  and  private  quar- 
reis,  one  would  suppose  they  had  come  to  the  matter  in  hand  and  were 
now  to  re-enter  on  their  vindication  against  his  charges  :  but  no  such 
thing  :  the  subject  is  too  congenial  to  the  taste  of  the  writer  of  that 
pamphlet  to  be  so  soon  dismissed.  The  reader,  after  the  vague  and  gen¬ 
eral  abuse  of  the  president  contained  in  three  pages,  has  to  wade  through 
the  mire  of  above  half  a  dozen  pages  more,  in  which  his  auxiliaries,  their 
predecessors,  must  be  introduced,  and  their  characters  and  conduct  also  ex¬ 
posed,  till,  in  page  26,  the  authors  tell  us,  “  we  come  now  to  attend  to  the 
charges  *’  No  part  of  that  long  digression  contains  any  thing  in  answer  to 
the  sketches,  except  in  page  19  there  is  a  slight  reference  to  them  for  thfe 
purpose  of  introducing  these  characters  again  into  the  drama.  “  It  is  sta- 
4  ted  in  the  sketches,”  say  the  vindicators,  *6  that  during  the  whole  time  of 

*  Dr.  John  Wheelock's  presidency,  great  harmony  prevailed  among  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  officers,  and  between  them  and  the  board,  until  1809*  This, 

*  (they  continue,)  wTas  so  far  from  being  the  case,  that  r.^most  the  precise  re - 
‘  verse  of  the  proposition  is  true.  Had  it  been  asserted ,  that  the  president 
1  had  found  means  during  that  period,  by  a  mode  of  management  peculiarly  his 

*  c-'vk,  to  keep  constantly  A  majority  in  the  executive,  and  board  rf 
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*  trustees,  who  *ivcu1d  favor  his  views  and  SUBMIT  TO  HIS  DOMINATION, 

*  the  fact  would  not  have  been  denied  ** 

This  management  and  absolute  control  of  the  president,  so  often  in  va¬ 
rious  shapes  insinuated  or  asserted,  seems  to  be  considered  as  the  key-stone 
of  their  vindication,  and  mu>t  have  been  introduced  for  no  slight  reasons  ; 
for,  in  their  conclusion,  they  solemnly  declare.  u  they  have  now  discharged 
the  duty  which  their  relation  to  the  institution  and  their  responsibility  /,  the 
public  demanded  at  their  hands  “  they  could  do  n>>  less  than  they  have  I 
done  “  they  sincerely  regret  that  necessity  was  laid  upon  them  to  bring  to 
public  view  the  dark  shades  of  the  character  of  an  individual,*’  See,  i{  they 
desire  to  accuse  no  man  ;**  44  they  have  done  no  more  than  was  necessary  to  jj 
defend  themselves,  and  the  measures  which,  as  they  think,  their  duty  di¬ 
rected  them  to  adopt  and  pursue. **  Thus  it  was  necessary  to  “  their  own  j 
defence  and  the  defence  of  their  own  proceedings,’*  that  this  domination 
and  management  of  the  president  should  appear,  and  that  he  should  be  j 
consider  d  as  having  constantly  kept  such  a  majority,  during  the  whole  time  ! 
of  his  presidency,  till  1809,  as  is  represented  m  the  foregoing  paragraph. 
The  same  thing  is  again  asserted  in  the  c  ose  of  the  next  paragraph,  in 
page  20  :  “  Care  was  however  taken,**  (notwithstanding  the  opposition,) 

“  in  making  the  election ,  and  in  the  management  f  those  elected ,  to  secure  a 
majority  ot  persons  over  whom  the  president  could  maintain  the  ascenden¬ 
cy.** 

By  the  passages  which  have  been  cited,  the  authors  of  the  vindication 
doubtless  intended  to  be  understood,  that,  by  the  means  and  management 
used  by  the  president,  there  was,  in  truth  and  in  fact ,  during  the  period 
from  his  first  election  till  1809,  such  a  majority  constantly  kept  in  the  I 
beard  of  trustees,  who  would  favor  his  views  and  submit  to  his  dominationr 
that,  by  the  care  taken  in  the  elections  and  management  of  those  elected,  , 
a  majority  of  persons  were,  in  truth  and  in  fact ,  secured,  over  whom  the 
president  could  maintain  the  ascendency.  Some  of  the  trustees  are  law¬ 
yers,  and  well  know  that  those  paragraphs,  taken  in  their  connexions  sup¬ 
port  such  an  inuerido.  Is  there  room  to  pretend  that  they  did  not  intend, 
by  their  oblique  mode  of  expression,  to  impress  more  strongly  on  their 
readers,  that  such  were  the  facts  P  Did  they  mean  to  prevaricate,  and 
while,  on  the  one  hand,  they  might  make  the  intended  impression  as  to 
the  facts,  avoid  responsibility,  on  the  other,  by  saying,  IVe  don*/  assert 
the  fact  to  be  so,  but  only,  if  the  president  had  said  so  we  should  NOT 
deny  it.**  “  We  say,  care  was  taken  to  secure  a  majority,  but,  mind  ye, 
we  do  not  say  that  the  care  was  effectual,  or  that  a  majority  was,  in  fartt 
secured  P*  No  such  thought  could  have  entered  their  minds.  The  reason 
of  varying  the  expression  was,  that  a  simple  direct  assertion  of  the  same 
thing,  would  not  bear  to  be  so  often  repeated  as  they  had  occasion  to  in¬ 
troduce  it.  It  would  excite  suspicion  that  there  was  something  amiss  in 
the  statement.  The  same  matter  must  be  repeated  in  various  forms,  and 
connected  with  different  circumstances,  to  make  the  desired  impression. 
Now,  for  the  purpose,  as  well  to  contradict  the  statement  of  the  sketches 
respecting  the  former  harmony  of  the  board,  kc.  as  also,  at  the  same  time, 
to  introduce  some  particulars  of  the  president’s  management  to  secure  his 
majority,  by  making  friends  and  conciliating  enemies ,  [for  by  men  of  the 
president’s  character,  “  friends  must  be  caressed  and  flattered. **  “  enemies, 
(if  not  conciliated)  must  be  persecuted  and  driven  out,*5]  they  partic- 
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ularise  individuals  in  this  remarkable  passage,  in  page  20  : — 44  It  is  a  well 
known  fact,  that  the  Hon-  Bezaleel  Woodward,  and  the  Hon.  Elisha 
Payne,  and  others  were  conscientiously  opposed  to  many  of  the  schemes  of 
the  President  ;  which  were  n owevei  attended  with  success.  These  men 
often  strove  in  vain  against  the  current  It  is  well  known,  that  the  Hob. 
Peter  Olcott  was  frequently  witn  them  in  the  opposition.  It  is  equally 
well  known,that  the  Rev.  Dr  But  roughs  and  Mr.  Freeman,  were  for  a  long; 
time  much  dissatisfied  with  the  treasures  which  we»e  adopted  ;  and  that 
much  difficulty  and  sharp  contention*  aro-e  from  the  opposition  given  by 
these  and  ether  gentlemen  to  r  e  measures  adopted  and  pursued  by  ti.e  ma¬ 
jority.  Care  was  however  taken  in  making  the  election /'  &c.  Keie  then, 
we  have  a  catalogue  of  jive  trustees,  /(’ f  [  have  rightly  counted  them,) 
from  whose  opposition  to  the  measures  of  the  majority .  mucu  difficulty  and 
sharp  contentions  arose.  With  these  five,  are  a^so  atsociated  64  others 
“  other  gentlemen,'  conscientiously  rpposedtand striving  in  vain  against  the  cur¬ 
rent .  no  doubt  intending  to  include  Judge  files' at  least,  who  would  make 
a  sixth.  Let  us  rext  see  who  were  this  constant  majority,  so  secured,  and 
trained  and  disciplined  by  the  piesiae  t,  tiil  1 809.  The  whole  number 
of  the  trustees  at  one  time,  iucludi  g  the  president,  can  never  exceed 
twelve.  The  same  six  persons,  who  have  been  named,  and  who  with 
another  or  “  ethers  ”  are  said  to  have  kept  up  an  unavailing  opposition  to 
the  majority ,  continued  members  of  the  board  for  the  whole  time,  from 
Augu-t,  1  793,  till  August,  1808,  with  the  exceptions  of  Col.  Pa\  ne  who 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  'ihotnpsoti  m  1801..  and  of  Judge  Woodward?  whose 
place  was  supplied  by  Judge  Farrar  in  1S0-1  ; — so  that,  for  fi  te  n  \ears 
there  were,  at  all  times,  at  least  six  members  or  more ,  belonging  to  the 
board,  who,  according  to  the  vindication,  were  not  of  the  president’s  con¬ 
stant  disciplined  majority ,  nor  would  submit  to  his  domination,  till  the  de¬ 
fection  of  two  of  them,  in  1805  or  6,  (as  they  af  erw’ards  represent  )  when, 
“  in  the  moment  of  returning  friendship/’  Dr.  Burroughs  and  Mr  Free¬ 
man  being  absolved  from  ghostly  censure,  the  then  Mr.  Burroughs  was 
honored  with  a  degree  of  D  D.  !  The  most  remote  of  these  members 
of  the  opposition,  (with  the  exception  of  Messrs.  Thompson  and  Farrar,) 
was  Judge  Niles,  who  lives  about  twenty  miles  from  the  cohege  ;  and  very 
rarely,  if  ever  was  the  seat  of  any  of  them  vacant  at  the  hoard.  Of  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  board  of  trustees,  from  among  vv.'iom  they  have  to  seek  the 
disciplined  majority,  the  Governor  of  the  State,  for  the  time  being,  ex 
officio,  is  one.  He  was  rately  oresenr  ;  I  believe  the  Governor’s  seat  was 
always  vacant  previously  to  1809?  except  two  or  tiiree  time,  at  most,  un¬ 
der  Governor  Gilman’s  administration.  The  Rev  Drs  M’Clure,  ar.d 
Swift,  who  were  members  for  seven  or  eight  years  after  1793,  lived  at  a 
distance,  one  of  them  in  Connecticut,  and  the  ot  er  at  Bennington,  in 
Vermont,  and  did  not  so  constantly  attend  their  meetings  ;  so  that,  from 
1793  till  1805  or  6,  to  encounter  the  great  difficulty  and  sharp  contention, 
from  the  six  constant  attendants,  striving  in  vain  against  the  current?  there 
could  have  been,  at  most,  on  the  president’s  side  only  himself,  the  governor 
and  four  others,  and  sometimes  only  two  or  three  members  And  yet  the 
president  kept  always  a  constant  majority,  favoring  his  views,  and  sub¬ 
mitting  to  his  domination  !  1  . 

Did  these  gentlemen  not  make  the  computation,  how  many  they  might 
allow  the  president  for  his  majority,  and  how  many  to  strive  in  vain  against 
‘.he  current,  and  interrupt  the  harmony  of  the  board,  and  occasion  sharp 
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Contentions  and  much  difficulty  by  their  fruitless  opposition  to  the  meas¬ 
ures  adopted  ;  or,  were  their  memories  so  short,  as  when  they  stated,  who, 
with  others,  were  the  members  of  the  opposition ,  to  have  forgotten  they  had 
juot  before  subjected  a  constant  majority  to  the  domination  of  the  president  ? 
A  nd  did  they  again  forget  the  enumeration  they  were  just  now  making,  and 
that  the  name  of  Niles  was  to  be  added,  when  they  again,  in  the  conclusion 
of  the  same  paragraph,  secure  the  president  an  ascendancy  over  a  majority, 
by  his  care  in  making  the  elections,  and  the  management  of  those  elected  j 
or  did  they  intend  to  make  different  statements,  not  knowing  which  of  them 
would  be  believed,  leaving  it  to  their  readers  to  credit  which  they  might 
choose. 


if- 


After  noticing  the  care  which  was  taken,  and  being  told  in  the  same 
page,  “some  of  the  means  used  for  these  purposes,  will  now  be  mentioned,'' 
the  reader  is,  no  doubt,  prepared  for  an  account  of  various  artifices  and 
mal-practices,  by  which  this  domination  of  the  president,  and  subserviency 
of  the  trustees,  had  been  kept  up  through  a  long  succession,  for  the  space 
of  thirty  years,  from  1779  to  1809  ; — but  let  him  read  on,  and  he  will 
find  only  the  cases  of  two  individuals  mentioned  ;  and  “  these,  (they  say  in 
their  conclusion,)  we  mention  as  instances  of  the  temporising  policy  of 
the  president,  and  as  indicative  of  his  real  character.”  They  begin  with 
simply  this  general  remark  : — “  Doctorates  and  other  distinctions  were  a 
“  powerful  means  to  make  friends  and  conciliate  enemies.”  Then  come 
the  instances,  to  which  no  doubt  this  is  a  pertinent  introduction  ;  for  Dr. 
Burroughs  and  Mr  Freeman  are  before  represented,  as  for  a  long  time, 
much  dissatisfied  with  the  measures  adopted  by  the  president  and  his  ma¬ 
jority,  occasioning  by  the  opposition  of  themselves,  with  others  who  were 
conscientious,  much  difficulty  and  sharp  contentions.  These  then,  are  meant 
as  the  enemies  to  be  conciliated  and  made  friends  for  the  sinister  purposes 
beforemeutioned.  I  will  give  the  instances  in  the  words  of  the  vindica¬ 
tion.  “  Most  of  the  churches  formed  in  the  vicinity  in  early  times,  in 
‘  imitation  of  the  church  planted  at  Hanover,  by  the  first  president,  took 
4  the  presbyterian  form  f  and  there  was  a  presbytery  formed,  known  by  the 

*  name  of  the  Grafton  presbytery.  In  process  of  time,  as  ministers  were 
4  settled,  all  thebe  churches  adopted  the  congregational  form  of  church 
4  government,  except  the  church  which  the  sketches  call  the  college  church 
‘  — and  ?  he  Rev  Dr.  Burroughs*  church  which  had  been  collected  in  anoth- 
1  er  pari  h  i  Hanover.  7  he  Grafton  presbytery ,  therefore,  consisted  of  these 

*  two  church,  s  :  Dr.  Smith  and  President  Wheelock  at  the  head  of  one,  and 

*  Dr.  then  j hr  Burroughs,  and  Jonathan  Freeman,  Esq.  at  the  head  of  the 
‘  other.  In  early  times,  Mr.  Burroughs  had  fallen  under  censure,  and  been 

*  excommunicated  by  the  presbytery  ;  and  was  under  censure  for  many 
4  years  ;  nil  at  lengtta  a  settlement  took  place  The  president  took  off  the 
‘  -  lull  of  excommunication  j*  and  in  order  to  restore  perfect  harmony,  Mr. 


*See  note  (B’  at  he  end,” — [The  note  here  referred  to  in  the  appendix,  pur¬ 
ports  to  be  a  copy  ot  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  church  at  Dartmouth  College,  on 
the  7th  Nov-m!  er.  1805,  declaring  that  on  a  review  and  careful  examination  of 
t  proceedings  of  the  Brafton  presbytery,  against  Mr.  Burroughs,  and  the  church 
tr  tier  his  care,  in  the  year  1784,  and  from  time  to  time  since,  in  the  view  of  said 
c1.  arch,  the  proceedings  cf  the  presbyterv  were  founded  on  orineiples  not  approv¬ 
er  ?  y  the  g  speh  and  earnestly  recommending  to  others  the  same  review  and  ex- 
a  1  -ttion.  and  stating  their  approbation  of  the  proceedings  of  Mr.  Burroughs  and 
h'-»  church  ami  their  conviction  of  its  being  a  duty  and  privilege  to  hold  fellow* 
ship  with  them  ] 
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f  Burroughs,  at  the  moment  of  returning  friendship,  was  honored  with  a 

*  degree  of  Dr.  in  Divinity.  The  opposition  of  Dr.  Burroughs  and  Mr. 

*  Freeman  in  the  board  immediately  ceased,  and  each  continued  entirely  de- 

*  voted  to  the  views  of  the  president,  without  ever  afterwards  once  que3» 
4  tioning  in  the  board  any  measure  which  was  proposed  by  him,  till  the 

*  time  of  their  respective  deaths.  Soon  after  this  reconci  iation,  Dr.  Bur- 
4  roughs,  leaving  his  own  church,  was  translated  to  the  pastoral  care  of  that 
•branch  of  the  college  church,  the  members  of  which  resided  and  geuer- 
4  erally  had  meetings  on  the  west  side  of  Connecticut  river,  under  "a  stipu- 
4  Iation  of  receiving  from  the  president  one  hundred  dollars  per  annum 
4  towards  his  support.  These  we  mention  as  instances  of  the  temporising 
4  policy  of  the  president,  and  as  indicative  of  his  real  character.” 

There  was  indeed,  in  former  times,  such  a  presbytery  as  the  Grafton 
presbytery.  It  is  also  true,  that  in  August,  1806,  the  degree  of  D.  D. 
was'conferred  on  the  Rev.  Eden  Burroughs  ;  and  I  suppose  also,  ther# 
Was  in  November,  1805,  such  a  vote  of  the  church  at  Dartmouth  College, 
as  that  recited,  which  is  referred  to  in  the  note,  as  being  the  settlement 
which  took  place,  and  the  taking  off  the  Bull  by  the  president.  But  let 
it  be  supposed  that  all  the  other  facts  took  place  as  stated  in  this 
narrative  :  Does  it  follow  that  those  gentlemen  were  corrupted  and  bought 
off  from  the  opposition  by  these  means,  as  is  more  than  insinuated  in  the 
paragraph  cited  ?  Have  the  trustees  therefore  a  ri^ht  to  impute  improper 
motives  or  conduct,  either  to  the  president,  or  the  deceased  members  who 
are  named  ?  Could  no  settlement  of  ancient  difficulties  take  place  from 
pure  motives  ?  If,  as  that  vote  expresses,  the  presbytery  were  led  into 
mistakes  which  it  sacredly  behoves  professing  Christians  to  avoid,  and  their 
proceedings,  in  regard  to  Mr.  Burroughs  and  his  church,  were  founded 
on  principles  that  the  gospel  disapproves ,  and  if,  as  is  further  stated,  and 
for  aught  appears  might  have  been  the  case,  the  proceedings  of  Mr.  Bur¬ 
roughs  and  his  church  were  governed  by  a  sincere  regard  to  what  the 
word  ef  God  requires  ;  might  not  that  church,  and  the  other  churches 
belonging  to  the  presbytery,  from  proper  motives ,  openly  declare  these 
things  ?  and  if  their  censure  of  Mr.  Burroughs  was  unjust,  was  it  not  their 
iuty  to  retract  the  error,  so  far  as  they  had  been  concerned  in 
it,  and  to  extend  their  fellowship  to  a  church  which  they  acknowledged 
:o  be  worthy  of  it  ?  And  might  not  Dr.  Burroughs  with  a  good  conscience 
iccept  their  acknowledgement  and  retraction  ?  But  Mr.  Burroughs  in 
August,  1806,  was  honored  with  a  degree  of  D.  D.  and  “  Doctorates  and 
)ther  distinctions  are  a  powerful  means  to  make  friends  !”  How  should 
hese  honors  operate  more  powerfully  on  the  venerable  Dr.  Burroughs, 
vho  was  forty  years  a  member  of  that  board,  and  had  then  nearly  at¬ 
tained  his  threescore  and  ten  years,  than  on  Messrs.  Payson  and  McFar- 
and,  at  an  age  much  less  advanced,  and  apparently  at  a  far  greater  Us¬ 
ance  from  their  termination  ?  Have  these  reverend  gentlemen  experienced 
o  powerful  effects  from  such  distinctions,  and  are  others,  by  this  declara- 
ion,  bespeaking  the  like  honors  from  their  associates  ?  If  not,  then  who 
jave  them  the  right  to  judge  other  mens  conduct  and  motives  by  a  meas- 
lre  that  shall  not  be  meted  to  them  again  ?  Have  thev  forgotten  that  this 
distinction  was  conferred  on  Mr.  burroughs,  and  one  of  their  number^ 
he  Hon.  Elijah  P  ine,  was  elected  a  member  at  the  same  time  by  a 
ority  of  the  same  board)  except,  as  is  presumable.  Dr,  Burroughs  did  not 


Vote  in  his  own  case  ?  They  well  know  the  president  does  not  confer  de«> 
grees  and  other  distinctions  ;  he  has  only  an  equal  voice,  as  a  member  of 
the  board,  and  a  majority  is  requisite,  as  well  for  this  purpose,  as  for  the 
election  of  a  member.  Then  how  are  these  proceedings  more  indicative  of 
the  real  character  of  the  president,  or  of  Dr.  Burroughs,  than  of  the  real 
character  of  Judge  Paine,  and  of  the  majority  who  elected  him  ?  What 
reason  is  there  to  adduce  one  of  these  cases,  as  an  instance  of  the  manage, 
ment  of  the  persons  elected*,  rather  than  the  other*  as  an  instance  of  the  c are 
in  making  the  elections  ?  Will  the  gentlemen*  who  were  then  members, 
and  who  now  join  in  this  charge  against  Dr.  Burroughs,  pretend  that  they 
objected  to  conferring  his  degree  ?  But,  say  they,  from  this  moment  of  re¬ 
turning  friendship ,  “  the  opposition  of  Dr.  Burroughs  and  Mr.  Freeman 
immediately  ceased,  and  each  continued  entirely  devoted,  (&c.)  without 
ever  questioning  in  the  board  any  measure  proposed  by  the  president  till 
their  respective  deaths”  !  !  Yet  what  does  this  amount  to  ?  First,  in 
relation  to  Mr.  Freeman  :  What  is  the  evidence  of  his  devotedness  ?  He 
never  afterwards  questioned  any  measure  proposed  by  the  president!  And 
what  measures  did  the  president  propose  ?  What,  that  he  would  not 
otherwise,  on  any  other  occasion,  have  approved  ?  Why  do  they  not  state 
them,  and  shew  that  they  were  improper  ?  And  why  do  they  keep  dates 
out  of  view,  and  speak  as  if  this  obsequiousness  of  Mr.  F.  continued  through 
a  long  series  of  years,  and  long  train  of  measures  designed  to  promote  the 
sinister  views  of  the  president  and  to  injure  the  college  ?  They  fix  the 
moment  of  returning  friendship,  from  which  the  opposition  immediately 
ceased,  at  the  date  of  Dr.  Burroughs’  degree.  This  was  at  commence¬ 
ment  1806,  and  Mr.  Freeman  lived  to  attend  only  one  commencement  af¬ 
terwards.  Then  why,  in  justice,  as  well  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Freeman, 
as  to  the  president,  should  they  not  rather  have  said,  “  Mr.  Freeman  was 
reconciled  to  the  president  at  commencement  1806,  and  neither  afterward, 
at  that  session  of  the  board,  nor  while  he  was  able  to  attend  during  the 
next  session  in  1807>  nor  at  the  extra  session  in  January  1$07>  when  his 
life  was  drawing  to  a  close,  did  he  cail  in  question  any  measure  proposed 
by  the  president*  if  the  president  proposed  any  measure  in  his  presence.” 
The  statement,  thus  made,  amounts  to  little,  and  yet  it  contains  the  whole 
force  of  what  is  said  relating  to  Mr*.  Freeman,  either  as  an  instance  of  the 
temporising  policy  of  the  president,  and  indicative  of  his  real  character,  or 
as  a  specimen  of  the  means  used  to  maintain  his  ascendancy  in  the  board, 
and  of  his  making  friends  and  conciliating  enemies. 

In  relation  to  Dr.  Burroughs,  it  is  stated  that  he  soon  after,  leaving  his 
own  church,  was  translated,  &c.  under  a  stipulation  of  receiving  one  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  per  annum,  from  the  president,  towards  his  support.  Dr. 
Burroughs,  it  is  true,  survived  Mr.  F.  four  or  five  years  ;  he  died  in  May 
1813  ;  but  during  this  time  what  improper  measures  did  he  support, 
which  were  proposed  by  the  president  ?  what  measures  that  were  not 
supported  by  his  brethren  who  are  now  of  the  majority  ?  They  nowhere 
deign  to  tell  us.  During  this  last  period  they  admit  themselves  to  have 
been  of  the  majority.  What  then  should  or  could  the  president  have  pro¬ 
posed  with  any  prospect  of  success,  and  what  occasion  was  there,  that 
Dr.  Burroughs  should  question  measures  proposed  by  him,  suppose  them 
to  be  objectionable  ?  Were  there  not  others  ready  enough  to  undertake 
this  office  ?  And  when,  and  how  often,  while  Dr.  Burroughs  continued, 
were  votes  taken  on  such  hopeless  propositions  ? 
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Dr.  Burroughs,  about  the  last  of  the  year  1809,  mote  than  four  yean 
after  the  vote  of  approbation  and  fellowship  of  the  church  at  the  college, 
sometime  after  the  decease  of  Mr.  Freeman  and  of  Dr.  Smith,  having, 
for  twenty-five  years,  had  no  aid  from  his  society,  for  his  support,  but  by 
voluntary  contribution  ;  his  society,  in  that  time,  being  by  deaths  and  re¬ 
movals  considerably  reduced  in  numbers  and  not  well  able  to  afford  him 
the  assistance  necessary  for  his  support,  a  distinct  meeting  too  being  all 
the  while  kept  up,  and  there  being  some  prospect  that  the  different  socie¬ 
ties  might  unite  in  a  new  candidate  }  under  these  circumstances,  was  induced, 
by  the  call  of  the  church  of  which  Dr.  Smith  had  been  pastor,  and  with, 
the  consent,  approbation  and  recommendation  of  his  own  church  and  of  a 
mutual  council,  to  leave  Hanover  and  to  settle  at  Hartford.  Now,  sup¬ 
pose  there  was  such  a  stipulation  of  the  one  hundred  dollars  per  annum 
from  the  president,  (which  lam  credibly  informed,  however,  was  not  the 
fact,)  what  iniquity  could  there  have  been  in  all  this,  or  how  can  it  serve 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  professedly  introduced  ?  The  inferences  and 
insinuations  from  the  narrative  of  these  instances,  as  they  are  called,  of  the 
temporising  policy  of  the  president,  to  say  the  least  of  them,  seem  hardly 
consistent  with  that  charity  that  thinketh  no  evil,. 

After  several  pages  of  general  observations  on  the  character  of  certain 
glasses ,  their  views,  motives,  &c.  on  the  quarrels  near  Dartmouth  College, 
about  which  they  say  they  know  nothing,  and  on  the  former  contentions 
in  the  board  and  the  president's  management  to  keep  a  constant  majority 
for  many  years,  they  descend  to  examples  and  instances  ;  and  what  are 
these  ?  They  are  only  the  two  cases,  or  rather  the  single  case,  of  Dr.  Bur¬ 
roughs  and  Mr.  Freeman,  in  the  histcry  of  the  exclesiastical  censures- 
Will  any  attentive  reader  believe,  that  this  story  was  introduced  for  the 
purpose  of  illustrating  and  proving  the  general  observations  and  charges, 
and  not  that  those  general  remarks  were  rather  intended  to  give  a  point 
and  an  edge  to  the  stories  ?  Why  is  all  this  long  train  of  imputations  and 
insinuations  and  general  remarks  of  character,  at  length,  brought  to  bear 
and  concentrate  its  force  against  only  these  two  members,  who  “  are  gon$ 
and  cannot  answer  for  themselves”  \ 

Whatever  the  pretence  of  necessity  for  self-defence  against  the  charges 
might  be,  and  however  desirous  they  might  have  been  of  exhibiting  indi¬ 
cations  of  the  real  character  of  the  president,  these  were  not  the  main  ob¬ 
jects  of  the  narrative  of  the  removal  of  ecclesiastical  censures  and  of  the 
honors  conferred  on  Dr.  Burroughs.  There  is  too  much  ground  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  spirit  of  resentment  against  those  members,  which  death  could 
not  disarm,  a  malignant  and  mischievous  design  to  cast  an  imputation  on 
their  memories,  to  revive  an  ancient  controversy  which  was  at  rest,  and 
open  the  wounds  of  thirty  years,  had  their  influence  in  this  matter. 

Their  readers  may  find  an  inducement  for  it  in  this.  Mr.  Freeman, 
while  a  member  of  the  board,  and  before,  had  been  their  agent  and  had 
some  care  of  their  funds  ;  and  the  sketches  had  said,  that  in  1807>  (be¬ 
fore  it  is  pretended  the  president  said  any  thing  of  the  matter,)  he  had 
called  in  question  the  arrangement  respecting  Dr.  Phillips'  donation  ; 
had  urged  the  duty  of  applying  the  income  of  it  in  a  different  manner  ; 
had  stated  his  reasons,  and  among  other  arguments,  (perhaps  of  more 
weight,)  the  construction  Dr.  P.  had  put  on  it  in  his  conversations  with 
him  in  pursuance  of  the  request  of  the  board  j  that  he  brought  the  sub- 
•  ^ 
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ject  repeatedly  before  them,  and  in  bis  last  words  pressed  their  attention 
to  it.  This  statement  of  the  sketches,  though  faintly  insinuated  to  be 
false,  is  not  denied  by  the  vindicators.  This  i6  an  offence  not  to  be  for¬ 
given  :  answeiing  the  arguments  and  statements  will  not  suffice  :  mo¬ 
tives  also  must  be  assigned,  and  a  character  given  to  the  first  mover  of  this 
subject  in  the  board.  Dr.  Burroughs  too,  had,  about  three  yeara*  be¬ 
fore  his  decease,  taken  the  pastoral  care  of  a  church  of  which  the  presi¬ 
dent  was  a  member  ;  he  had  before  been  under  censure  of  a  presbytery ,  and 
Dr.  McFarland ,  (as  he  says  in  the  N.  H  Patriot,)  had  belonged  to  that 
Presbytery ,  and  yet  that  censure  was  disapproved  by  the  president’s 
church  !  !  But  what  evidence  is  given  of  the  correctness  oft  heir  state¬ 
ment  ?  will  they  pretend  that  any  of  them  were  personally  knowing  to 
the  transactions  they  state  ?  or  will  they  ever  tell  us  the  sources  of  their 
information  ? 

Had  they  told  the  simple  truth  of’  the  case,  the  whole  story  about 
Grafton  presbytery  would  appear  altogether  impertinent.  But  the  nar¬ 
rative  in  that  statement,  is  as  incorrect,  in  point  of  fact,  as  the  imputa¬ 
tions  and  inferences  deduced  from  it  are  uncharitable  and  absurd. 

The  brief  history  of  that  matter  is  this  :  In  the  year  1783,  and  before, 
Mr.  Burroughs  and  his  church  in  Hanover,  together  with  many  other 
ministers  and  churches  in  the  neighboring  towns,  belonged  to  the  Graf¬ 
ton  presbytery.  Among  these  at  that  time,  were  the  ministers  and  chur¬ 
ches  in  Piermont,  Or  ford,  Lyme,  Hanover  and  Cornish  in  New-Hamp- 
«hire  and  Thetford,  Norwich,  Pomphret,  Tunbridge,  Barnard,  Randolph 
and  others  in  Vermont.  Some  difficulty,  at  this  time,  arose  in  Mr.  Bur¬ 
roughs’  church  in  relation  to  discipline.  An  appeal  was  made  from  a 
sentence  of  Dr.  Burroughs  and  the  elders  of  his  church  to  the  presbyte¬ 
ry,  who  reversed  their  sentence  for  certain  reasons  which  they  stated, 
which  however  were  not  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Burroughs  and  his  sessions. 
After  remonstrating  in  vain  to  the  presbytery,  against  this  and  sundry 
other  of  their  proceedings  with  which  they  were  dissatisfied,  Dr.  Bur¬ 
roughs  and  a  majority  of  the  elders  of  his  church,  at  length  on  the  4th 
of  March,  1784,  sent  to  the  presbytery,  who  were  then  in  session  at  Han¬ 
over,  a  writing  renouncing  their  fellowship  and  communion,  and  withdrew 
from  them*  The  members  present  at  that  presbytery,  as  appeals  by  their 
records,  were  no  less  than  eight  settled  ministers,  from  the  different  churches 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  as  many  delegates.  In  the  list  of  them  I  find 
the  names  of  the  Rev.  Aaron  Hutchinson  of  Pomphret,  a  town  lying 
adjacent  to  Hartford  and  to  Woodstock  where  Mr.  Charles  Marsh  resides, 
the  Hon.  Jaseph  Marsh  then  of  said  Hartford,  who  was  the  father  of  Mr. 
Charles  Marshy  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Burton,  of  Thetford.  Hereupon  a  di¬ 
vision  took  place  in  Dr.  Burroughs’  society  ;  a  portion  of  the  church  and 
society  adhering  to  him  ;  and  others  who  immediately  took  possession  of 
the  meeting-house,  adhered  to  the  presbytery  and  were  for  some  time  sup¬ 
plied  by  them-  with  preaching.  At  length  a  minister  was  settled  over 
that  portion  of  the  society  which  continued  connected  with  the  presbytery, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Collins,  who  remained  with  them  a  number  of  years.  Dr. 
Burroughs  and  the  church  which  adhered  to  him,  and  with  whom  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  officiate  for  twenty- five  years,  never  after  that  division  had  any 
connection  with  the  presbytery.  Mr.  Freeman  was  a  member  of  that 
'•fckurch,  but  it  is  not  true  that  he  was  at  the  head ,  or  had  any  special  charge. 
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of  any  church,  mare  than  the  deacons  and  other  members.  At  the  origin 
of  these  difficulties  President  Wheelock  was  absent  in  Europe;  he 
returned  about  the  time  of  the  separation  abovementioned,  or  a  little  be¬ 
fore,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  been  present  or  have  taken  any  part  in 
the  proceedings  of  presbytery  against  Mr.  Burroughs,  nor  till  I  saw  the 
vindication  have  I  ever  heard  that  he  was  a  colleague  with  Dr.  Smith,  in 
his  pastoral  cha-ge  of  the  church  at  the  college,  of  which  however  he  was 
a  member.  The  presbytery,  after  Mr.  Burroughs  and  his  church  with¬ 
drew  from  them,  proceeded  to  admonish,  and  in  December,  17S6,  excom¬ 
municated  (hem,  for  their  renouncing  the  fellowship  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
presbytery  as  beforementioned.  About  a  year  and  a  half  after  this,  Dr. 
Burroughs  and  hi*  church  entered  into  a  connection  with  a  congregational 
association  called  the  Windsor  association,  consisting  of  a  considerable 
number  of  ministers  ai  d  churches  on  both  sides  of  Connecticut  river,  viz. 
churches  at  Windsor  and  Cornish,  Woodstock,  (the  town  in  which  Mr. 
Marsh  lives,  Newport,  Alstead  and  others.  This  association  met  at  Han¬ 
over  the  2d  of  June,  1788,  and  after  having  invited  a  conference  and  so¬ 
licited  information  from  the  presbytery,  came  to  a  unanimous  result  on 
the  evidence  of  attested  papers  relating  to  the  controveisy,  which  had 
mostly  been  managed  in  writing,  that  Mr  Burroughs  well  deserved  to  be 
treated  as  a  chr  stian  and  a  minister,  and  his  church  as  a  gospel  church, 
and  expressed  their  opinion  that,  so  far  from  deserving  blame  for  his  con¬ 
duct,  he  ought  to  be  encouraged  and  highly  commended  for  his  faithful¬ 
ness.  D*  Burroughs  and  his  church,  about  this  time  or  before,  adopted 
the  congregational  form  of  church  government,  and  he  afterwards  usually 
attended  the  meetings  of  that  association  and  was  often  applied  to  and  at¬ 
tended  congregational  councils  for  the  ordination  of  ministers  and  other 
purposes  ;  among  others  he  attended  councils  at  Piermont,  at  Warner,  at 
Groton  at  Mr.  Ro'fed*  orviination,  at  Hebron  at  Mr.  Page’s  ordination, 
and  at  Mr.  Short’s  at  Plainfield.  He  had  for  some  time  a  principal  carei 
of  a  vacant  congregational  church  at  Windsor,  where  Mr.  Bell  had  form¬ 
erly  preached  ;  and,  however  ignorant  the  present  board  of  trustees  may 
have  been  of  the  fict,  must  have  been  generally  known  and  considered 
among  persons  at  all  acquainted  with  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  that  part  of 
the  country  where  he  lived,  as  a  congregational  minister,  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  and  until  his  dismission  from  his  church  by  advice  of  a  mutual 
council  in  November,  1809,  when  lie  was  invited  to  the  care  of  another 
ehurch.  In  the  meantime,  or  not  long  after,  I  believe  the  Grafton  pres¬ 
bytery  had  become  extinct  ;  the  different  churches  and  ministers  having 
left  it  one  after  another.  In  the  spring  of  1793,  while  Mr.  Collins  had 
the  care  of  the  presbytevian  church  in  Hanover,  a  discussion  was  had  res¬ 
pecting  the  foimer  differences  between  the  presbytery  and  Mr.  Collins’ 
c  urch,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Mr.  Burroughs  and  his  church  on  the  other  ; 
a-td  at  the  instance  of  a  number  of  individuals  a  mutual  conference  was 
had  between  che  parties,  at  the  meeting-house  where  Dr.  Burroughs  had 
formerly  preached  in  Hanover,  the  result  of  which  was  that  after  sundry 
concessions  and  explanations  by  the  presbytery,  Dr.  Burroughs  and  the 
members  of  his  church  then  present  made  a  declaration,  which  was  after¬ 
wards  assented  to  by  the  church,  of  the  following  tenor,  viz  :  “  That  if 
“  what  has  now  been  done  had  been  done  by  the  presbytery  at  their  ses- 
sion  at  Hanover  in  March  17S4-,  we  should  not  have  withdrawn  from 
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“  them  at  that  time.9*  Whereupon  the  presbytery,  at  their  same  session 
in  May  1793,  came  to  the  following  result,  viz  : 

“  On  the  Rev.  Mr.  Burroughs  and  sixteen  of  his  church  unanimously 
“  manifesting  as  Christian  brethren  their  readiness  to  remove  all  difficulties 
“  and  obstacles,  this  presbytery  judge  it  their  duty  to  publicly  disannul  the 
“sentence  of  excommunication  passed  on  the  5th  of  December,  1786, 
“  on  him  and  his  church  ;  and  it  is  hereby  disannulled  ;  passed  in  the  af- 
“  firmative  by  presbytery. 

<f  Attest,  ELIJAH  BRAINERD,  P.  Clerk  ” 

Thus  ended  the  sentence  of  excommunication  that  makes  such  a  figure 
in  the  vindication  ;  in  the  year  1793,  before  Mr.  Freeman  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  board,  more  than  twelve  years  before  the  time  when  it  is 
pretented  President  (Vheelock  took  off  the  Bully  and  thirteen  years  before 
“  the  moment  of  returning  friendships’  when  Mr.  Burroughs  was  honored 
with  the  degree,  and  from  which  time  it  is  pretended  the  opposition  of  Dr. 
Burroughs  and  Mr.  Freeman  in  the  board  immediately  ceased.  President 
Wheelock,  during  all  these  proceedings  hitherto,  does  not  appear  by  the 
records  to  have  been  ever  present  or  to  have  taken  any  active  part,  The 
sentence  of  the  presbytery  was  directed  by  them  to  be  laid  before  the 
trustees  of  the  college,  for  the  purpose  no  doubt,  of  Mr.  Burroughs’  ex¬ 
pulsion  from  the  board  ;  yet  notwithstanding  the  president’s  supposed  as* 
cendency  no  proceedings  were  had  on  it. 

But  at  the  lastmentioned  session  of  the  presbytery,  May  28,  1793,  a 
committee  of  five  persons,  (of  whom  the  president  was  one,)  on  the  part 
of  the  presbytery,  and  two  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Collins’  church,  were  ap. 
pointed  to  confer  with  a  committee  from  Dr.  Burroughs’  church  on  the 
matters  of  difficulty,  and,  if  a  way  should  open,  to  effect  a  reconciliation, 
Mr.  Burroughs’  church  appointed  a  committee  of  eight  persons  to  attend 
thepropofed  conference,  and  these  committees y  fifteen  in  ally  (as  appears  by 
a  report  to  presbytery,)  met  at  President  Wheelock’s  house  on  the  17 th 
of  Qctobery  1793,  and  entered  into  a  very  full  discussion  of  the  differences, 
on  which  the  presbytery’s  committee  made  a  long  report  to  them  at  their 
session  at  the  college  the  22d  of  the  same  month.  This  last  conference 
of  the  committees  produced  no  alteration.  The  censure  of  presbytery 
had  been  removed,  but  no  satisfaction  was  given  on  the  subject  of  the 
grievances  of  which  Dr.  Burroughs  and  his  church  had  complained  ;  and 
the  churches  of  Dr.  Burroughs  and  Mr.  Collins  remained  separate  during 
Dr.  B’s  residence  in  Hanover,  and  till  the  presbytery  had  become  extinct ; 
although  again,  in  1794,  and  at  different  times  during  Mr.  Collins’  min¬ 
istry  and  afterwards,  overtures  were  made  by  individuals,  and  conferences 
had  with  the  presbytery  and  between  the  two  churches,  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  a  union. 

The  conference  in  1794,  was  at  a  meeting  of  the  presbytery  at  Nor¬ 
wich,  at  which  Mr.  Collins’  church  in  Hanover  and  the  church  at  Tun¬ 
bridge  were  represented.  Ministers  and  delegates  from  the  churches  at 
Norwich,  Barnard,  and  the  vicinity  of  Dartmouth  College  attended.  Again 
in  March  1799,  (I  believe  after  the  dismission  of  Mr.  Collins  from  the 
presbyterian  church,)  a  proposal  was  made  for  a  mutual  council  to  attempt 
a  union  of  the  two  churches,  which  was  declined  by  Dr.  Burroughs  and 
his  church,  for  the  reason,  among  others,  that  the  other  church  still  re¬ 
mained  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  presbytery,  who  might  disannul  their 
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'proceedings.  I  do  not  find  that  the  presbytery  ever  afterwards  acted  oil 
the  subject.  During  the  time  of  these  transactions,  or  some  of  them,  at 
or  about  the  time  of  Dr.  Burroughs’  withdrawing  From  the  Grafton  pres- 
bytery,  or  afterwards,  the  following  ministers  and  their  churches,  besides 
those  in  Hanover,  appear  by  their  proceedings  to  have  been  members  of 
that  presbytery,  viz  :  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Hutchinson  of  Pomphret,  Bow¬ 
man  of  Barnard,  Potter  of  Norwich,  Burton  of  Thetford,  Conant  of  Lyme, 
Todd  of  Orford,  Richards  of  Piermont,  Powers  of  Haverhill,  Searl  and 
Brainerd  of  Randolph,  Cleveland  and  others. 

From  the  foregoing  statement  which  has  now  been  given  ;  and  the  trus¬ 
tees  cannot,  they  dare  not  deny  it ;  every  fact  and  circumstance  of  any  im¬ 
portance  is  either  contained  in  authentic  records  which  have  been  preserv¬ 
ed,  or  is  matter  of  general  notoriety  ;  the  public  will  now  be  able  to  form 
some  estimate  of  the  credit  due  to  the  representation  in  their  pamphlet,  of 
the  president’s  management  of  Dr.  Burroughs  and  Mr.  Freeman  ;  wheth¬ 
er  the  Grafton  presbytery  consisted  only  of  churches  without  ministers, 
except  those  in  Hanover  ;  whether,  as  ministers  were  settled ,  all  the  church - 
es  adopted  the  congregational  form,  except  the  college  church,  with  Dr. 
Smith  and  President  Wheelock  at  their  head,  and  the  other  church  in 
Hanover,  with  Dr.  Burroughs  and  Jonathan  Freeman,  Esq  at  their  head  $ 
whether  the  presbytery  consisted  simply  of  these  two  churches  ;  whether 
this  presbytery  excommunicated  Dr.  Burroughs  ;  whether  he  was  under 
censure  till  a  settlement  took  place,  and  till  the  president  took  off  the  bull 
when,  at  the  moment  of  returning  friendship,  Mr.  Burroughs  received  the 
degree  of  D.  D.  and  whether  thereupon  the  opposition  of  Dr.  Burroughs 
and  Mr.  Freeman  immediately  ceased ;  and  finally,  whether  there  is  either 
truth  or  candor  in  the  relation  of  this  whole  story  as  an  instance  of  man¬ 
agement  “  to  make  friends  and  conciliate  enemies .”  Without  very  strong  ev¬ 
idence  to  the  contrary,  one  would  suppose  the  gentlemen  whose  names  are 
subscribed  to  the  vindication  must  have  been  egregiously  imposed  upon, 
and  that  they  never  could  have  authorised  the  use  made  of  their  signatures 
to  such  a  production. 

The  representation  of  that  pamphlet,  that  there  ever  was  any  settled 
hostility  or  opposition  of  the  deceased  persons  to  President  Wheelock,  is 
as  destitute  of  truth  as  the  other  parts  of  the  statement.  On  the  contrary, 
I  have  the  best  reason  to  believe  that  a  mutual  friendship  and  good  under¬ 
standing  subsisted  between  the  president  and  each  of  them,  during  their 
respective  lives,  from  the  time  of  my  earliest  recollection. 

Mr.  Freeman  was  appointed  by  the  board  of  trustees,  as  early  as  1789 
or  1790,  as  an  agent  to  take  care  of  their  property,  and  was  afterwards 
elected  a  member  of  the  board,  both  during  the  pretended  ascendancy  of 
the  president  in  the  board,  and  the  continuance  of  the  pretended  hostility. 
I  know  that  both  before  that  period,  and  ever  since,  until  his  decease,  a 
friendly  intimacy  was  kept  up  between  them  as  well  as  between  the  presi¬ 
dent  and  Dr.  Burroughs.  I  would  not  wish  to  boast  of  this,  were  Dr. 
Wheelock’s  station  ever  so  elevated,  nor  on  the  other  hand,  will  I  dissem¬ 
ble  the  facts  in  this  particular,  on  account  of  any  confederacy,  with  what¬ 
ever  success  attended,  to  put  him  down.  It  is  not  my  object  to  vindicate 
the  president,  he  is  more  competent  to  that  himself.  No  doubt,  in  some 
instances,  those  gentlemen  may  have  differed  in  opinion  as  to  the  expedi¬ 
ency  or  propriety  of  particular  measures,  and  each  may  have  used  his  in- 


fluence  in  promotion  of  the  measures  he  judged  must  proper.  If  there 
were  such  differences,  I  have  no  doubt,  from  my  acquaintance  with  the 
deceased,  they  expressed  their  opinions  with  the  utmost  fraj  kness,  it  is 
possible  in  some  cases  even  with  a  degree  of  warmth.  But  the  idea  that 
♦my  such  difference  was  ever  the  occasion  of  impairing  the  mutual  confi¬ 
dence  or  friendship  between  them  and  the  president,  or  that  their  opposi¬ 
tion  occasioned  sharp  contentions  and  much  difficulty ,  has  no  apparent  foun- 
dation.  That  either  this  cause,  or  any  ecclesiastical  difference  with  the 
presbytery,  ever  occasioned  any  animosity  between  them,  from  the  time 
that  Mr  Freeman  was  concerned  in  the  college  affairs,  or  within  the  peri¬ 
od  of  my  recollection,  I  know  is  not  true. 

As  the  authors  of  the  vindication  disclaim  a  personal  knowledge  in  some 
of  them,  as  to  the  whole  rf  the  facts ,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  take  notice 
of  the  means  of  information  they  had  as  to  the  matters  they  allege.  For  the 
degree  of  credit  due  to  men  of  no  d  ubtful  veracity-  may  in  a  great  degree 
depend  on  this  circumstance.  Mr.  Niles  is  now  the  oldest  member  of  the 
board,  (except  the  president.)  I  have  known  him  almost  from  my  infan¬ 
cy  ;  he  lives  wirhin  about  twenty  miles  from  the  college  and  not  quite  so 
far  from  tne  former  residences  of  Dr*  Burroughs  and  Mr.  Freeman,  with 
whom  he  was  intimately  acquainted,  long  before  he  became  a  trustee.  In 
former  years  he  visited  Hanover  frequently  :  He  did  so  after  Dr.  Bur¬ 
roughs  withdrew  from  the  presbytery.  He  sometimes  preached  to  Mr. 
Burroughs*  society,  and  appeared  to  take  an  interest  in  his  cause,  as  many 
of  the  people  of  Hanover  well  recollect  Dr.  Burton,  who,  with  seven 
other  clergymen,  members  of  the  presbytery,  was  present  when  Mr.  Bur¬ 
roughs  and  his  church  withdrew  from  them,  was  then  their  clerk  and  s© 
continued  for  some  time.  Dr.  Burton  afterwards  left  the  presbytery  • 
whether  on  account  of  his  dissatisfaction  at  their  proceedings  relating  to 
Dr.  Burroughs,  in  some  of  which  he  had  acquiesed,  or  for  what  cause,  X 
do  not  know  ;  but  I  have  reason  to  suppose,  Dr.  Burroughs  afterwards 
enjoyed  his  confidence  and  friendship.  Dr.  Burton  had  long  been  the  in* 
timate  friend  of  Judge  Niles,  and  then  lived,  and  still  lives  within  a  few 
miles  of  him  in  an  adjacent  town.  Judge  Nile*  and  Mr.  Freeman,  as  has 
been  mentioned,  were  elected  members  of  the  board  of  trustees  at  the  same 
time  in  1793.  Dr.  Burroughs  had  been  a  member  foy  twenty  years  be¬ 
fore.  With  these  opportunities,  added  to  the  general  notoriety  of  the 
matter,  it  might  be  supposed  a  clergyman  of  Judge  Niles*  inquisitive  dis¬ 
position  had  some  acquaintance  with  the  facts  respecting  Mr.  Burroughs, 
and  his  ecclesiastical  and  college  relations. 

Mr.  Thompson,,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  board  in  1801  :  he  then, 
and  for  some  time  after,  belonged  to  the  society  and  church  of  Mr.  Wor¬ 
cester,  at  Salisbury.  Dr.  Burroughs,  while  he  lived  at  Hanover,  has  been 
repeatedly  on  congregational  councils  with  Mr  Worcester  and  delegates 
from  his  church.  Judge  Farrar  was  elected  a  trustee  in  1804.  Dr.  Bur¬ 
roughs  had  commenced  an  action  against  the  town  of  Hanover,  for  arrears 
of  his  salary,  and  the  town  commenced  an  action  against  him,  on  his  con¬ 
tract  of  settlement,  for  not  continuing  to  preach  to  them  as  a  town  at 
the  time  when  they  took  possession  of  his  meeting-hciise  and  the  presby¬ 
tery  supplied  them  with  preaching.  Both  these  actions  were  entered  at 
the  Superior  Court  in  May  1801,  and  Dr.  Burroughs*  action  was  tried. 
The  action  against  him  was  reviewed  at  the  next  term  and  continued. 


tn  May  1802,  that  action  also  was  tried.  On  these  trials  the  foregoing 
proceedings  of  presbytery  came  in  question  ;  attested  copies  of  them  were 
used  in  evidence,  and  are  now  in  the  files  of  the  court,  in  said  actions,  by 
which  many  other  ministers  and  churches,  besides  those  in  Hanpver,  appear 
to  have  belonged  to  the  presbytery.'  Mr.  Farrar  was  a  judge  of  that  court, 
and  at  the  two  lastmentioned  terms  attended,  and  sat  in  the  trial  of  the  ac¬ 
tion  against  Dr.  Burroughs.  Mr.  Thompson  too  was  present  at  each  term, 
and,  I  believe,  was  counsel  in  the  actions.  Dr  Burroughs  attended  the 
several  courts  in  person.  His  honor  Judge  Farrar  perhaps  may  recollect 
the  subject  of  an  evening  lecture  which  he  attended,  preached  by  Dr. 
Burroughs  at  the  court  house  after  the  continuance  of  the  action  against 
him  :  1  think  it  was  Christian  charity.  With  their  opportunities.  Judge 
Farrar  and  Mr.  Thompson,  who  for  several  years  had  connexions  and  ac¬ 
quaintance  at  Hanover,  and  were  long  members  of  the  corporation  with 
Dr.  B.  may  have  known  something  as  to  the  truth  of  the  state%ent  con¬ 
cerning  the  presbytery  consisting  of  two  churches  only  ;  the  continuance 
of  their  censure  of  one  of  those  churches  till  the  president  took  off  the 
Bull ;  the  moment  of  returning  friendship,  &c. 

The  Hon.  Charles  Marsh,  another  trustee  of  Dartmouth  College, whose 
name  is  subscribed  to  the  pamphlet,  graduated  at  that  college  in  1786. 
He  was  probably  therefore  a  resident  there  from  1782  to  1786.  His 
father  then  lived  within  eight  or  ten  miles  of  the  college.  Mr.  Marsh, 
while  a  student,  was  a  member  of  the  presbyterian  church,  and,  r.o  doubt, 
wa9  there  in  March  1784,  when  eight  clergymen  and  as  many  delegates ,  of 
whom  his  father  was  one,  held  a  session  of  the  presbytery  in  Hanover,for 
the  purpose  of  regulating  Dr.  Burroughs*  church,  at  which  session,  Dr. 
Burroughs  and  his  brethren,  having  taken  the  measures  they  thought 
their  duty  required  to  reclaim  the  presbytery  from  their  supposed  errors, 
renounced  their  fellowship.  These  things  were  a  subject  of  much  con¬ 
versation  and  notoriety  in  that  vicinity,  both  while  Mr,  Marsh  was  at  col¬ 
lege  and  afterwards.  Mr.  Marsh  settled  early  at  Woodstock,  where  he 
stilt  resides,  within  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  of  the  college.  During  these 
transactions  in  1783,  and  long  afterwards,  clergymen  and  churches  in 
towns  adjacent  to  Woodstock  were  members  ©f  that  presbytery.  The 
Rev.  Elijah  Brainerd  was  a  settled  minister  at  Randolph,  within  a  few 
miles  of  Mr.  Marsh’s  residence,  and  belonged  to  that  presbytery.  He 
was  also  their  clerk,  and  as  clerk  of  the  presbytery  he  attended  and  attest¬ 
ed  their  proceedings  in  1793,  at  Hanover,  when  they  disannulled  their 
sentence  against  Mr.  Burroughs  and  his  church  :  and  the  same  Mr*  Brain - 
trd  was  a  brother-in-law  of  the  Honorable  Charles  Marsh.  But  I  leave 
it  to  others  to  judge  whether  Mr.  Marsh  believed  the  statement  in  the 
pamphlet,  or  whether  some  miscreant  has  not  injured  and  abused  Mr. 
Marsh,  by  affixing  his  name  to  that  pu&ication,  and  pledging  his  veracity 
for  .the  truth  of  a  statement  to  defame  the  memory  of  honest  men,  which, 
from  his  situation,  the  world  cannot  avoid  believing  Mr.  Marsh  must  have 
known  to  be  false. 

Mr.  Smith,  another  of  the  present  trustees,  graduated  at  the  same  col- 
lege  n  1794  :  he  was  a  student  there  when  those  ecclesiastical  differences 
were  discussed.  The  beforementioned  proceedings  at  Hanover,  in  May 
1793,  were  had  in  public  at  the  meeting-house,  and  a  concourse  of  spec¬ 
tators  present.  The  transactions  respecting  Mr.  Burroughs  and  his  church 
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were  of  an  extraordinary  character  and  attracted  an  unusual  shar©  ©f  at& 
tention.  Some  of  Mr.  Smith’s  cotemporaries  at  college,  frequently  at¬ 
tended  Dr.  Burroughs’ meetings,  and  Mr.  Smith,  it  is  believed,  among 
them.  Mr.  Collins  was  then  the  minister  of  the  presbyterian  church,  set¬ 
tled  by  the  town. 

Dr.  McFarland,  now  a  conspicuous  member  of  the  board  of  trustees, 
in  whose  vicinity  the  pamphlet  was  published,  which  also  bears  his  signa¬ 
ture,  was  six  or  eight  years  a  resident  at  Hanover.  He  was  in  the  senior 
class  at  college  in  May  1793,  when  the  famous  conference  of  the  presbyte¬ 
ry  and  churches  was  held  in  the  town,  the  result  of  which  has  been  men¬ 
tioned.  He  graduated  at  the  next  commencement,  and  the  same  fall,  by 
the  appointment  of  President  Wheelock,  took  the  charge  of  Moor’s  school, 
and  was  a  member  of  President  Wheelock’s  family  the  17th  of  October, 
1793,  when  the  discussion  was  had  by  the  numerous  committees  of  the 
presbytery  and  the  churches  at  the  president’s  bouse,  and  when  the  pres¬ 
bytery  held  their  session  at  the  college  in  the  same  month,  and  at  Norwich 
the  next  year,  at  which  meetings  several  clergymen  and  churches  attended 
as  members.  Dr.  McFarland  continued  in  the  president’s  family  for  two 
years  while  he  had  the  care  of  the  school.  In  that  time  he  must  have  of¬ 
ten  seen  Dr.  Burroughs  and  Mr.  Freeman,  then  members  of  the  board, 
at  the  president’s  house.  He  knew  the  kind  of  acquaintance  kept  up 
between  them  ;  he  ba3  visited  at  the  houses  of  Dr.  Burroughs  and  Mr. 
Freeman  with  some  of  the  president’s  family,  and  might  know  if  there  was 
any  such  settled  hostility  as  is  pretended.  Dr.  McFarland  was  next  a 
tutor  at  the  college  where  he  continued  two  years  longer.  Whether  this 
appointment,  which,  according  t©  the  vindication,  was  made  during  Dr. 
Wheelock’s  domination,  was  the  consequence  of  his  discovering  “  an  in¬ 
dependent  mind ”  during  his  preceptorship  of  the  academy,  or  because  he 
was  expected  to  be  a  “  convenient  tool  for  the  president,’’  is  a  question  of 
Dr.  McFarland’s  own  raising,  and  I  leave  it  for  himself  to  answer.  While 
a  tutor  at  college  the  Doctor  became  a  member  of  the  presbyterian  church 
there,  as  he  states  in  the  N.  H.  Patriot,  and  preached  to  the  branch  of 
that  church  in  Vermont.  He  also  preached  occasionally  to  the  presbyte¬ 
rian  society  in  Hanover,  where  Mr.  Collins  had  been  settled,  near  Dr. 
Burroughs.  But  whether  Dr.  McFarland  could  testify  to  the  statement, 
of  the  president’s  sole  management  in  the  affairs  of  the  board,  in  the  ec¬ 
clesiastical  censures,  and  taking  off"  the  Bull ;  that  the  presbytery  at  any  time 
“  consisted  of  the  two  churches  in  Hanover,  Dr  Smith  and  President  Wheelock 
at  the  head  of  one ,  and  Dr.  then  Mr.  Burroughs  and  Jonathan  Freeman , 
Esq.  at  the  head  of  the  other  that,  “  as  ministers  were  settled,”  all  the 
churches  which  had  belonged  to  the  presbytery  adopted  the  congregation¬ 
al  form,  with  the  exception  alleged  ;  that  there  was  such  a  settled  opposition 
and  hostility  as  pretended,  till  that  moment  of  returning  friendship ,  when  Mr* 
Burroughs  was  honored  with  a  degree  of  D.  D.  and  that  thereupon  the  op¬ 
position  of  Dr.  B.  and  Mr  Freeman  to  the  president  in  the  board  immedi¬ 
ately  ceased ,  his  own  conscience,  indeed,  must  decide  in  the  first  instance  : 
Yet  the  pledge  of  his  veracity,  and  of  his  responsibility  for  the  truth  of 
that  statement,  will  not  be  relinquished  by  the  friends  of  the  deceased,  on 
his  declarations  that  he  had  done  his  duty  ;  that  he  had  done  no  more  than 
was  necessary  for  his  own  defence  (and  that  of  his  compurgators  ;)  that  he 
tl  has  nothing  to  do  with  impressions ,  expositions  and  results  that  these 


j*  were  to  be  left  to  a  more  exalted  geniuses ,  such  as  Dr .  Wheelock  and  that 
i  he  should  answer  (t  no  anonymous  or  other  publications  on  the  matter.” 
The  trustees  by  such  protestations  cannot  prevent  the  public  and  the 
friends  of  the  deceased  from  continuing  to  reason  and  to  perceive,  to  re¬ 
quire  explanations  and  to  draw  conclusions  such  as  facts  will  warrant  and 
as  truth  requires  :  against  this  no  authoritative  declaration  of  theirs  can 
shield  them,  whatever  number  are  confederated,  and  whatever  their  sup¬ 
posed  standing  and  reputation. 

The  authors  of  the  vindication,  after  stating  all  their  instances  of  the 
president’s  mode  of  management,  next  proceed  to  its  effects,  and  the  influence 
he  gained  by  it  over  the  majority.  “  It  will  be  remembered,  say  they,  that 
the  president  suggests  that  he  had  always  considered  the  college  as  an  heir,” 
&e.  and  let  it  now  be  remembered  too  that,  not  two  pages  before,  they  had 
told  us  of  the  dissatisfaction  of  Dr.  B.  and  Mr.  F.  and  the  sharp  conten¬ 
tions  from  their  opposition  to  the  measures  of  the  majority,  and  of  the  power¬ 
ful  means  to  conciliate  enemies  ;  that  they  then  instance  the  absolution 
granted  by  the  president  in  Nov.  1805,  and  the  consequent  reconciliation 
in  Aug.  1806,  when  Dr.  Burroughs  received  his  degree,  from  which  mo¬ 
ment  his  and  Mr.  Freeman’s  opposition  to  the  president  ceased  ;  that  they 
next  give  one  example  of  the  consequences  of  this  reconciliation ,  in  Dr.  Bur¬ 
roughs’  taking  charge  of  a  branch  of  the  college  church  soon  aj'ter ,  and 
that  they  are  now  to  instance  the  effects  of  that  management  and  influence 
over  the  majority ,  in  the  case  of  the  other  convert  from  the  opposition  ; 
and  the  reader  will  by  this  time  be  prepared  for  an  account  of  some  trans¬ 
action  as  recent  at  least  as  Nov.  1805,  when  that  plan  of  operations  was 
commenced  by  which  these » ancient  enemies,  who  “  in  early  times’ *  had 
fallen  under  censure,  were  to  be  made  friends.  Yet,  after  this  notice  of 
Dr.  Wheelock’s  suggestion  that  the  college  was  his  heir,  the  pamphlet 
proceeds  in  this  elegant  and  dignified  sentence  :  “  This  is  no  new  story  ; 

it  has  been  the  story  for  thefe  twenty  years,  and  has  been  always 
fi  used  as  one  bait  with  which  he  has  heretofore  gulled  the  board  of  trustees.” 
Now  comes  the  expected  instance  :  “  In  the  report  of  Mr.  Freeman  and 

“  Gen.  Brewster,  as  a  committee  of  the  trustees,  recited  in  sketches,  page 
**  67»  it  appears  that  six  hundred  acres  of  land,  yielding  a  rent  of  156  7  0 
u  [Z)187  83]  annually,  is  assigned  to  the  president :  Mr.  Freeman,  speak- 
u  ing  of  this  subject,  has  been  heard  to  say,  that  an  assignment  of  the 
“  lease  for  forty  years  would  have  been  satisfactory  to  the  president  ;  but 
“  inasmuch  as  all  his  property  would  be  given  to  the  college,  the  commit- 
*4  tee  concluded  they  might  as  well  assign  the  lease  for  the  whole  time  ; 
“  that  is,  for  nine  hundred  and  ninety  years.”* 

*“  See  note  (E.)  at  the  end. 

‘  Note  (E.)  1  hereby  certify,  chat  the  late  Honorable  Jonathan  Freeman  told 

“  me,  that  when  he  conveyed  to  the  president  certain  college  lands,  lying  it  is 
“  thought,  in  that  part  of  Lebanon  called  Mount  Support,  the  president  told  him 
lt  (the  said  Freeman,)  that  he  (the  president)  would  as  willingly  have  a  lease  of  for- 
“  ty  years  as  for  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  ;  and  the  reason  which  the  presi- 
“  dent  gave  was,  that  said  lands  would  all  be  ultimately  given  to  the  college.  The 
“  said  Honorable  Jonathan  Freeman  further  observed,  that  he  the  said  F.  thought 
“  proper  to  make  the  long  lease  ;  and  I  understood  him,  that  his  expectation  that 
“  sa;d  lands  would  be  given  to  the  college,  was  the  reason  why  he  the  said  F.  chose 
“  to  give  the  long  lease.  ROSWELL  SHURTLEFF. 

“  Hanover,  August  iSth,  1815.” 


No  dates  are  here  given,  except  that  of  Mr.  ShurtlefPs  certificate,  but 
by  reference  to  the  recital,  admitted  to  be  correct,  of  the  report  in  another 
pamphlet.  One  who  had  not  seen  the  pamphlet  they  refer  to,«would  there¬ 
fore  suppose  that  the  committee,  or  Mr.  Freeman  alone,  being  one  of  the 
majority  in  the  board,  between  November,  1805,  and  January,  1808,  when 
the  trusteesrVnet  for  the  last  time  during  his  life,  assigned  or  made  a  lease 
to  president  Wheelock  for  nine  hundred  and  ninety  years  ;  that  about  the 
time  of  the  transaction  he  explained  to  professor  Shurtleff  the  motives  of 
his  conduct,  and  then  satisfied  him  that  the  grounds  of  it  were  such  as 
stated  ;  and  further  that  Professor  Shurtleff  took  care  to  preserve  a  me¬ 
morial  of  the  account  given  him,  for  more  than  s®ven  years,  to  certify  it  to 
the  succeeding  trustees  But,  on  recurring  to  the  report  referred  to.  he 
will  be  surprized  to  find  it  made  under  an  authority  from  the  board  in 
August  1793,  at  the  same  session  Judge  Niles  and  Mr.  Freeman  were  elect¬ 
ed  trustees,  and  dated  two  years  after ,  when  it  was  accepted  by  the  board, 
and  Mr.  Freeman  of  course  was  then  bound  to  execute  the  assignment. 
Yet  “  such,”  say  the  vindicators,  was  the  ascendency  of  this  man  ovef  at 
least  some  - of  the  trustees  !”  This ,  say  they,  is  one  instance:  “  to  shew  the 
influence  which  he  gained  over  the  minds  of  a  majority  by  this  management 
no  doubt  intending  to  refer  to  the  case  of  Dr.  Burroughs  and  Mr.  Free¬ 
man,  just  before  mentioned,  the  only  instance  of  management  they  had 
given.  Wonderful  effects  !  This  presidential  management  has  a  retroactive 
operation  with  a  witness.  The  dates  indeed  are,  as  much  as  posible,  con¬ 
cealed,  but  when  discovered  by  the  doewments  and  circumstances  referred  to, 
their  allegation  amounts  to  this  :  President  Wheelock,  by  doctorates  and 
other  distinctions  in  ISO 5  and  1806,  conciliated  his  enemies,  Dr.  Bur¬ 
roughs  and  Mr.  Freeman,  from  which  moment  their  opposition  immediate¬ 
ly  ceased,  and  besides,  he  thereby  gained  such  an  ascendency  and  influence 
over  Mr.  Freeman  as  to  induce  him,  in  17 95,  to  assign  a  lease  to  the  presi¬ 
dent  for  nine  hundred  and  ninety  years,  when  the  president  did  not  wish 
it  for  riiore  than  forty  years.  What  “  rare  and  exalted  geniuses”  but  the 
lihrati  who  combined  to  form  the  vindication,  would  have  traced  such  suc¬ 
cession  of  causes  and  effects  ?  Who,  but  theyt  could  hav©  come  to  such 
results  ? 

But,  if  the  origin  of  this  influence  and  the  effects  here  ascribed  to  it  had 
happened  in  the  usual  order  of  timet  still,  what  ground  is  there  for  their 
imputations  ?  Mr.  Freeman,  a  member  of  the  board,  was  appointed  with 
Gen.  Brewster,  who  was  hot  a  member  and  never  suspected  to  be  under 
that  influence,  as  a  committee,  to  settle  and  adjust  all  derpands  with  the 
president,  and  to  report  to  the  board.  Many  of  these  demands  were  of 
long  standing.  They  arose  under  votes  of  the  trustees  when  neither  of 
the  committee  was  concerned  in  their  affairs^  The  settlement  was  to  be 
an  adjustment  of  legal  right s,  or  claims  supposed  to  be  such  They  stated 
an  account  of  a  certain  balance  due  the  president.  There  were  also  other 
demands,  having  at  least  some  color  of  legal  right,  which,  reckoned  with 
this  balance,  might  produce,  at  six  per  cent,  more  than  the  rents  assigned 
him.  Added  to  these  claims,  being  for  the  balance  of  his  account  stated, 
his  services  as  financier  and  the  annual  deficiency  of  his  salary  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  past,  was  the  former  acknowledged  claim  of  800/.  for  £our 
years  salary  This  claim  was  by  this  settlement  relinquished  to  the  board, 
absolute  and  entirely,  as  the  vindicators  say,  but  at  least,  with  only  a  sav- 


|jfig  of  the  president’s  right  to  make  a  specific  appropriation  of  it  for  the 
[benefit  of  the  college,  without  pecuniary  compensation  to  himself.  There 
appears  also  to  have  been  relinquished  100/  per  annum,  of  the  salary  which 
the  president  might  claim  for  succeeding  years*  under  color  of  the  former 
votes  of  the  board.  The  debt  of  800/.  for  arrears  of  salary  was,  previ¬ 
ously  to  Mr.  Freeman’s  having  any  agency  in  the  college  affairs,  acknowl¬ 
edged  by  vote  of  the  board,  in  August,  1789,  by  which  the  rents  of  five 
hundred  acres  of  land  were  applied  for  paying  the  interest  of  it,  and  the  Se¬ 
cretary  was  directed  to  assign  the  leases  of  those  iands  to  the  president  for 
that  purpose.  In  reference  to  this  vote,  the  vindicators,  in  a  subsequent 
part  of  their  pamphlet,  say,  that  these  rents  were  granted  to  the  president 
for  an  indefinite  time ,  “  on  account  of  interest  which  is  due  to  him  prior  to  the 
past  year, ”  and  pretend  to  cite  this  clause,  “  on  account  of  interest,”  &c. 
from  the  sketches  ;  whereas  the  sketches  contain  no  such  thing,  but  the 
vote  there  cited  applies  the  rents,  “  on  account  of  interest  of  his  salary 
which  is  now  due  prior  to  the  past  year  i.  e.  to  discharge  the  interest 
thereafter  accruing  on  that  arrearage  of  salary  ;  and  probably  the  annual 
rents  might  amount  to  about  the  same  sum  with  the  interest  on  the  800/. 
‘‘  What  was  the  nature  of  this  assignment,  say  they,  or  how  long  it  cofr- 
“  tinued,  does  not  appear  from  the  records  ;  nor  do  the  trustees  know  its 
|  4f  present  situation But  if  they  know  so  little  of  this  assignment,  why 
do  they  introduce  it  ?  Will  not  the  public  suppose  that,  by  a  little  hon¬ 
est  industry  to  ascertain  the  state  of  their  own  affairs  and  the  truth  and 
justice  of  what  they  allege,  they  might  have  known  its  situation  ?  After 
thus  referring  to  this  vote,  they  next  introduce  another  passed  the  same 
year,  sequestering  the  rents  on  another  hundred  acres  to  the  president,  in 
addition  to  his  salary.  These  assignments  contain  six  hundred  acres  under 
lease,  the  rents  of  which  were  assigned  to  the  president  for  interest  on  ar¬ 
rears  and  an  addition  to  his  salary  ;  and  all  these  claims,  for  interest  and 
additional  salary,  and  others,  were  liquidated  and  finally  settled,  as  before 
mentioned,  according  to  the  report  of  the  committee  in  1795. 

That  settlement  was  supposed  to  be  a  very  favorable  one  for  the  college. 
Will  the  public  be  so  uncharitable  as  to  disbelieve  that  the  committee  and 
the  trustees  so  thought  at  the  time  ?  A  clamor  had  been  before  excited 
against  the  president,  on  the  score  of  his  accounts,  by  people  who  knew 
nothing  about  them.  That  committee,  it  was  supposed,  would  scrutinize 
those  accounts  rather  critically,  and  there  is  no  ground  to  believe  that  they 

!  would  knowingly  allow  an  unjust  claim  :  It  was  not  their  business  to 
grant  or  accept  gratuities.  The  considerations  for  the  reported  assignment 
are  fully  stated  in  the  report  itself ;  for  ought  that  appears,  they  were  abun- 
|  dandy  adequate ,  and  were  the  true  and  on}y  ones.  The  trustees  do  not  im- 
I  peach  the  merits  of  that  settlement,  or  shew  it  fraudulent  :  perhaps  of  this 
£  too,  they  may  say  they  are  ignorant  ;  but  if  they  will  not  take  the  pains 
I  to  enquire,  why  should  the  public  credit  their  statements  ?  The  six  hun- 
I  dred  acres  in  Hanover  and  Lebanon,  the  rents  whereof  were  appropriated 
in  1789,  as  beforementioned,  are  in  the  same  neighborhood  with  the  six 
hundred  and  twenty  acres  mentioned  in  the  committee’s  report,  and  within 
five  miles  of  the  college :  Now  was-  it  not  their  apprehension  that 
an  inquiry  would  shew  the  rents  assigned  by  Mr.  Freeman,  according  to 
th  t  report,  and  by  direction  of  the  trustees,  in  t795,  to  be  the  same  rents 
which  had  been  previously  appropriated  to  the  president  in  1789,  as  they 


so 


$ayy  for  an  indefinite  time,  with  some  small  addition  ?  This  undoubtedly 
was  the  fact  ;  and  the  trustees  can  gain  no  credit,  by  their  ignorance  of  a 
matter  so  easily  ascertained  as  the  situation  and  present  claims  of  five  or 
six  hundred  acres  of  land  in  that  neighborhood,  all  occupied  under  leases 
from  the  college.  But,  say  they,  Mr.  Freeman  has  been  heard  to  say  that 
an  assignment  for  forty  years  would  have  been  satisfactory.  This,  if  I  have 
rightly  cast  the  value  of  the  annuities,  would  give  a  deduction  of  between 
nine  and  ten  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  college  :  so  that  this  ten  per  cent,  was 
allowed  the  presioent,  more  than  he  would  have  been  satisfied  with  ;  and 
this,  the  committee  concluded ,  they  might  allow  him,  inasmuch  as  all  his 
property  would  be  given  to  the  college  !  ! 

Here  appears  a  characteristic  equivocation  of  that  pamphlet ;  but  taken 
in  any  sense,  their  assertion  has  no  foundation.  1.  If  Mr.  F.  had  said  an 
assignment  for  forty  years  would  have  been  satisfactory ,  what  follows  ?  Did 
the  president  rffer ,  or  did  the  committee  knowy  before  their  report ,  that  he 
would  accept  this  assignment  for  forty  years  in  satisfaction  for  the  same 
claims  ?  or  did  they  think  the  consideration  of  the  reported  assignment  in¬ 
adequate,  and  that  ten  per  cent,  ought  to  be  deducted  on  the  settlement  ? 
Neither  is  pretended.  4t  But  inasmuch  as  all  his  property  would  be  given 
to  the  college,  the  committee  concluded ,**  See.  Whose  declaration  is  this  ? 
Is  this  conclusion  of  the  committee,  a  part  of  the  hearsay  from  Mr.  F.  or 
is  it  an  assertion  of  the  vindicators  ?  The  sentence  is  contrived  to  be  tak¬ 
en  either  way  ;  most  readers  would  understand  that  Mr.  Freeman  said  they 
came  to  this  conclusion  ;  but  this  is  not  warranted  by  the  proof  adduced, 
giving  it  the  utmost  credit.  Mr.  Shurtleff  states  no  intimation  that  all 
the  president's  property  would  be  given  :  he  does  not  speak  of  the  committee , 
but  only  of  the  one  who  was  agent  of  the  board  to  execute  instruments, 
and  he  makes  the  hearsay  relate  to  the  time  of  the  convey ancey  which  was  after 
the  report  was  accepted  by  vote  of  the  board  directing  the  absolute  as¬ 
signment.  Nor  does  any  thing  appear  which  should  have  induced  either 
of  the  committee  before  the  conveyance  was  executed,  to  suppose  that  an 
assignment  for  forty  years  would  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  one  for  nine  hun¬ 
dred  and  ninety-nine  years,  without  an  equivalent,  and  perhaps  more  than 
an  equivalent,  for  the  difference.  Professor  Shurtleff  does  not  say  that 
Mr.  F.  told  him  the  motives  by  which  he  was  governed  in  the  settlement. 
2.  If  the  clause  of  the  vindication  is  to  be  taken  as  an  inference  or  assertion 
of  the  trustees  that  the  committee  came  to  such  a  conclusion,  it  is  equally 
unfounded.  The  first  clause  as  to  the  hearsay ,  is  evidently  a  perversion 
even  of  the  vague  certificate  of  the  professor.  He  does  not  pretend  that 
Mr.  F.  said  that  the  forty  years  “  would  have  been  satisfactory but  only 
that  he  told  him  that  the  president  said  “  he  wo4ld  as  willingly  have  a  lease 
for  forty  years ,  as  for  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  ;  without  saying  of 
the  fame  lands ,  or  that  he  would  allow  as  much  for  one  as  the  other  :  and 
the  reason  said  to  be  given  by  the  president  does  not  alter  the  construction 
of  the  hearsay.  There  is  no  pretence  that  he  contemplated  an  immediate 
gift,  as  would  be  the  case,  if  the  forty  years  were  substituted.  Professor 
Shurtleff’ s  understandingy  that  the  expectation  that  the  land  would  be  given 
to  the  college,  was  the  reason  why  Mr.  F.  chose  to  give  the  long  lease,  is 
evidently  his  own  gratuitous  inference  from  what  he  had  before  stated  ;  it 
does  not  apply  to  the  Committee’s  report  at  all. 


